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Editorial 


The consultation on Conservation and Theology held 
from the 16 th to the 19 th of October 2007 at the Jovili 
Meo Training Centre, Pacific Theological College in 
Suva, was significant in a number of ways. Firstly, it 
brought together for the first time conservationists, 
scientists and theologians to address the present plight 
of our environment and biodiversity here in the South 
Pacific. According to the Interim Minister for Labour, 
Industrial Relations, Tourism and Environment, Mrs. 
Bernadette Rounds-Ganilau who gave the opening 
address, “this partnership between theological 
organizations and environmental NGOs is a God send 
for the Pacific”. Let us hope that this working together 
is the beginning of further collaborations and 
consultations in future. 

Secondly, because of the current decline of some 
species like the sea-turtle and some birds in the region, 
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the consultation believes this concern is an urgent call to all stakeholders 
particularly the church to make sense of the first article in the creed: T 
believe in God, Creator of heaven and earth’. A new understanding 
of who God is is called for here. This may be a call to us here in the 
South Pacific to revisit some of our creation-myths and legends that 
may help us in our search for a relevant and meaningful hermeneutic 
to address the ecological crisis we now face. Bernadette Ganilau more 
than once referred to God the Creator as “mother” - a “she” not a 
“he” as has always been the case. 

Thirdly, because this conference was organized by the South Pacific 
Association of Theological Schools (SPATS), it was also envisaged 
that the outcome of the consultation might have an impact on theology 
and theological education, particularly the development of a curriculum 
for theological schools. For this purpose, papers in this issue stressed 
that theology cannot and must not work alone but engage 
conservationists and scientists in the planning and implementation of 
such a curriculum. An interdisciplinary approach to learning is now 
imperative. 

It should also be noted that the exposure by way of an organized 
field trip of conference participants to two places outside Suva 
contributed significantly to the content and purpose of the consultation. 
The first was a trip to the Forestry station in Colo-i-Suva where 
participants were introduced to the habitat of birds. Some of these 
are Fiji’s globally threatened birds. The second was a trip to the chiefly 
village of Ucunivanua in Verata, Tailevu. Here, conference participants 
were introduced to the habitat of fish and other sea species that the 
area is known for and what the village is doing in collaboration with 
the University of the South to provide a sustainable ecosystem for 
fish and sea-shells. 

A common vision that claimed the interest, attention and commitment 
of participants, was the affirmation that Life is One. This was 
pointed out by practically all presenters. After the opening address, I 
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presented a paper with the title Relief in God the Creator: H Call to make a 
difference in the Household of Life. It stressed the unity of this one life which 
we humans share with other creatures — birds and animals, fish and plants 
of God’s created order. This created order can best be described as the 
'household of life’. We humans belong to the same vuvale (household) with 
other creatures. When a member of this household is in danger the whole 
is affected in one way or another. 

The paper - Earthing Our Faith by Clive Pearson was one where he shared 
his experience as a theologian who has been teaching ecotheology for 
some years. He made references to climate change here in the South Pacific 
and similar ecological concerns from the 'dry continent’ of Australia where 
he presently works. Dr. Pearson stressed the point that in constructing an 
engaging curriculum, the task is interdisciplinary. He also pointed out that 
our commitment to environmental concern is not because we are being 
pressurized from other groups or because our culture says so, but basically 
because this has to do with the kind of God we confess. To be engaged in 
ecotheology is an engagement in public theology. 

Professor Bill Aalbersberg focused on scientific processes in the biodiversity. 
According to him, science has the role of explaining possibilities of what 
might happen if you take a certain action. Clear thinking and planning, 
whether it be for the development of a village project, an extension of a 
home or town or evolving a curriculum for a theological school, scientific 
insight and advice is very important. 

In his unique poetic fashion Dr. Tevita Puloka engages his own Tongan 
cultural thought categories to explain who God is in the biodiversity and 
the corresponding Christian responsibility in it. The intrinsic value of all 
things - water, air, soil, ocean, minerals, energy resources, plants, animals in 
God’s created order was underlined as in all other presentations by more 
than five conservation partners who were represented in this conference. 

Also included in this issue is a paper by Nasili Vaka’uta, a PhD student in 
biblical studies at Auckland university. The paper — Fonua-e-Moana is about 
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hermeneutics from a particular Tongan perspective It engages the 
drifting characteristic of the Moana or ocean. Drifting in this way 
according to Vaka’uta is not bad as commonly assumed but liberating. 
It is a hermeneutic based on the Reader of a given text from a 
particular point of view of a Tongan commoner or tu’a. I’m sure this 
new way of interpreting scripture will come as a welcome addition to 
readers of this issue. 
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Fonua-e-Moana: 

Re-[en]vis[ion]ing an Oceanic 
Hermeneutics 1 

This paper envisions an Oceanic hermeneutic from 
the social location of a Tongan tu’a (commoner). Its 
primary concern is to formulate a hermeneutic that 
is Oceanic/Tongan in outlook — i.e. it employs 
Oceanic/Tongan cultural resources and takes 
account of Oceanic interests—and to develop, within 
that framework, a methodological ground for reading 
the Bible in a critical and transformative manner. 

Introduction 

Strange though it sounds, in Oceania, we move forward 
to the past and backward to the future. That may 
contradict the Continental logic of mobility, but it is 
indeed Oceanic stuff. Our canoes can only move 
forward by rowing backward and vice versa. To 
row otherwise is “to be perilously lost at sea.” 2 

An Oceanic hermeneutic moves likewise. It envisions 
the future by movingforward to the past. It revises the past 
by moving backward to the future. The past, on the one 
hand, is where Oceanic cultures and values are rooted. 
The past also holds painful experiences caused by both 
colonial and local regimes. An Oceanic hermeneutic 
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finds comfort neither in idealizing nor in retrieving the past; the past 
needs revision . 

The future, on the other, offers possibilities and welcomes new visions. 
It presents a liberating space for peoples of Oceania. The future 
however is full of uncertainties. Any vision thus requires checks and 
balances. To envision otherwise is to leap into “a frightening utopia.” 3 

Revising the past and envisioning the future are inseparable obligations; 
hence, re-[m] vis [ion]ing\. 

I propose an Oceanic hermeneutic in response to the opportunity 
given to contextual biblical interpretation in biblical studies and the 
SBL in particular. Oceania is, in some ways, far behind in this regard, 
and we may not be able to catch up with what you have done so far. 4 
But I am motivated, nonetheless, by two reasons: 

Firstly, Oceania is contextually different and culturally diverse. I am 
not claiming Oceanic “exceptionalism.” 5 I make this proposal with a 
hope that it might contribute, in its own uniqueness, to this great 
cause you have remarkably advanced. 

Secondly, Oceania, like any other region, has its own ways, perspectives, 
and values. Continental and discipline-based hermeneutics and 
methodologies, which do not take our ways and perspectives into 
account, are insufficient for understanding our “connected life worlds” 6 
and for serving the interests of Oceanic readers of the Bible. 

Given the limited time I have, I will speak only in general terms, but 
also specifically from a Tongan perspective. 7 

A Past to Revise 

I speak of an Oceanic hermeneutics as a Tongan native and commoner 
(a tu’d). The notion of 'native’ is a colonial invention; tu'a is a cultural 
construction. As a native, I have been defined as primitive and 
uncivilized, mysterious and inferior, strange and ignorant. 8 I, the native, 
unlike the Europeans, lacked application and foresight. I have no 
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concept of progress and no sense of industry and diligence, for mine 
is a life of dissipation: eating, dancing, and carnal pleasure. For these 
reasons, I, the native, “have not escaped the common traits of tropic 
peoples: lewd customs, barbarity, laziness and debauchery. 9 I, the 
native, am “insensitive to ethics: [I am] not only the absence of values 
but also the negation of values. p am] the enemy of values, and in this 
sense p am] the absolute evil.” 10 

As a tu*a 9 I am viewed by my own as an ‘outsider.’ I belong to the 
lowest, but largest, group in the Tongan socio-religious hierarchy. My 
identity is fabricated in relation to my sacred other, the ( eiki (insider/ 
chief). The ‘eiki is of divine origin; I, the tu’a, am a descendant of 
worms. 11 The ‘eiki has soul; I, the tu'a^ am soulless. The "eiki occupies 
the top/centre of society, I, the tu y a> am (displaced at the underside 
and the edges. Culturally-speaking, I do not belong in the society in 
which I was born and bred. I, the tu’a, am worthless ( kainanga-e- 
fonua ), ignorant (; me'avale ), 12 and predestined to serve the ‘eiki. 13 All 
other aspects of the Tongan culture revolve around, and are defined 
by, this ‘eiki-tu’a relation. 14 

Both notions, native and tu'a commoner, may have their origin in the 
past, but they continue to shape events in the region, and particularly in 
Tonga. 15 Both notions have been justified, to an extent, by certain 
readings of the Bible, and some mythological validations of culture. 
Both are detached from Oceanic realities! 

How ironic that I, as a native, read and value the Bible; a text so 
instrumental in my invention; a text that legitimized colonial practices 
and perceptions, on the one hand, and validated the suppression of 
Oceanic cultures, on the other. How can such a text be sacred? The 
Bible, like any other text, is not guiltless! And neither are its readers! 

How ironic that I, as a tu'a, employ aspects of Tongan culture for 
re[en]vis[ion]ing Oceanic hermeneutic. Tongan culture has in a sense 
disowned me. Tongan culture, like any other, is neither pure nor 
innocent! 16 
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As a native and a tua^ I am doubly displaced. In Oceanic terms, l am 
drifting! Drifting , however ; is liberating! 

Drifting is vital to the fonua-e-moana. Fonua is land; mo ana is ocean. Fonua- 
e-moana literally means ocean-is-land or land in the ocean. The latter sense 
resonates with the colonial depiction of the region: scattered islands 
or ‘islands in the sea.’ This sense carries a belittling and demeaning 
connotation; a sense of smallness and peripherality. The former, 
“ocean-is-land,” carries a positive vision. Oceania is neither sea nor 
land; it is the ‘sea of islands’. 17 ‘Epeli Hau’ofa, of the University of 
the South Pacific, made this remark: 

Oceania is vast, Oceania is expanding, Oceania is hospitable and 
generous, Oceania is humanity rising from the depths of the brine 
and regions of fire deeper still, Ocean is us. We are the sea, we are the 
Ocean, we must wake up to this ancient truth and together use it to 
overturn all hegemonic views that aim ultimately to confine us again, 
physically and psychologically, in the tiny spaces which we resisted 
accepting as our sole appointed place, and from which we have 
recently liberated ourselves. We must not allow anyone to belittle us 
again, and take away our freedom. 18 

The fonua —the womb, the land / environment, the people, the grave— 
epitomizes connectedness, totality, and rootedness. The fonua is where 
Oceanic life-cycle begins and ends. The moana —ocean or space 
(vaha) —symbolizes depth, fluidity, vastness and routedness. Fonua-e- 
moana reminds me that “to search for roots is to discover routes.” 19 It 
offers me, as native and tu’a, a dynamic identity that is at once rooted 
and routed; indigenous and diasporic. 


A Future to Envision 

From the midst of the fonua-e-moana , I envision the future through the 
ethnic lenses of takanga and talanga . 
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Takanga — A Space of Otherness 

Takanga is Tongan for community; community is essential to the people 
of Oceania. To live otherwise is an Oceanic heresy. Takanga signifies, 
first and foremost, a group of people who, despite their differences, 
work together in harmony. When rowers of a canoe paddle to one 
beat, it is referred to as ‘takanga \enaufohe’ (literally, their paddles moved 
harmoniously). This expression functions as a call to solidarity and a 
challenge to learn to live and work/walk together. 

Takanga is a space where freedom and justice is nurtured. Freedom is 
realized through active engagements with mechanisms of oppression 
to bring about the emancipation of others. Justice is found in allowing 
others some space to be who they really are. Concern for the well¬ 
being of others is the true spirit of takanga. Otherness is the foundation 
upon which the takanga sense of belonging is found. 

Oceanic hermeneutic, conceived in this way, is community-oriented. 
The Oceanic reader is part of a community of readers. How one 
reads is shaped by that community. The goal of one’s reading therefore 
is to foster well-being and justice in the community, the takanga . 10 

Talanga — An TLpistemic Tool 

The second concept is talanga; it is a form of critical conversation, in 
which participants have the liberty to present their views on any subject 
of concern. Talanga is an epistemic tool. In Tonga, as in other oceanic 
islands, we learn more by talking to each other than reading books. 
Reading books is colonial; orality is Oceanic. Subramani in “Oceanic 
Imaginary” speaks of orality as “Oceania’s library”—orality expresses 
the knowledge people possess. 21 By talking to each other we find 
solutions to our problems, and meanings for our lives. 

Talanga is a practice not a theory. Theory is threatening^ 1 ;practice is Oceanic. 
Whereas culture is viewed by most as a system, in Oceania, culture is 
but a “collection of practices. 23 Culture is what we do, not what we 
think we should do. “Culture is a verb, not a noun, a process, not a 
thing in itself.” 24 
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Talanga is pedagogical; it is a mode of learning We are able to move 
forward to thepastbj listening to the wisdom of our ancestors, and the 
instructions of our elders. Unlike the undemocratic and restrictive 
space of Western education, talanga is open and non-restrictive. 25 
Talanga allows the tu’a to speak! For the tu’a, in fact, can speak! 

Talanga (dialogue) is possible only within the takanga (community). 
Without being together, it is impossible to talk together. Without talking 
to each other, community is meaningless. 26 This insight gives Oceanic 
hermeneutic a dialogical aspect. In the act of reading, one does not 
only interact with texts, but also with readers. Here, lie meanings of 
texts. Meanings are communal properties; they evade individual 
ownership and control. Meanings, therefore, should be communally 
accountable. 

Evading ownership and control is liberating. Even if one’s reading 
of the Bible does not guarantee freedom, the freedom to read in 
one’s own ways, with the interests of one’s own community, and 
without the control of scholarship, is itself liberating. An Oceanic 
hermeneutics seeks to read the Bible in this way. 

An Oceanic Hermeneutic: 

Reading Tu’a -wise 

The Oceanic hermeneutic, I am proposing, begins from the social 
location of the tu’a (commoner). It critiques culture and contexts to 
expose forces of oppression. It seeks to salvage displaced subjects 
from texts and to dehegemonize (cf. David Gegeo) hegemonic claims. 
In so doing, it hopes to make new meanings and theologies out of 
texts upon which new actions would be taken. Actions that might 
lead to the emancipation of the tu’a. 

Within that framework, I read the Bible as a tu’a; I read tu’a-wisd 
Here, lies the limit of my reading. Reading, by all means, is limiting. 

Reading, from an Oceanic perspective, is an act of re-stor[y]ing It is 
an attempt both to re-story and re-store ; to re-enact and re-place. What 
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we have in the Bible, in its final form, are mostly re-storied traditions. 
Those who re-storied them attempt to re-store and re-establish their 
identity as a community and a nation. In that sense, biblical authors 
were also re-stor[y]ing writers. Likewise, the many readings of the 
Bible reflect various ways of re-stor[y]ing the written texts from 
different standpoints and world-views. The tu y a reader is a re-stor[y]ing 
reader. 

I, as a tu'a reader, may just be an ‘ink-drop 5 on the margin of the 
colonial meta-story or a mere punctuation within a grand/chiefly 
narrative. But, I have a story of my own to tell; a song yet to be sung. 
With displaced readers in Oceania and beyond, and displaced subjects 
in the Bible, we seek to revise stories of ourselves written by others, 
and re-write the score of our own songs. 

From the underside, I re-side with victims of oppressive and unjust 
regimes, seeking thus to envision freedom and security from the 
“womb 55 of the jbnua, the land. From the edges, I linger with subjects 
such as the alien, the homeless, the refugee, the overstayer, and the 
migrant. There we imagine the fluidity of meanings upon the shifting 
waves of the moana. Upon the fonua-e-moana we drift constandy from 
one place to another, anchored to nothing but hope. 

The agenda for the tu’a reader thus is not merely to understand texts, 
but to identify oneself with victims of texts. They are subjects whose 
voices can only be heard whispering between the lines and murmuring 
between the pages. Our experiences combined create a continuity of 
some sort between “texts 55 of context and texts of the Bible. In 
unison, we lament the severity of our (mis)treatment by ideologically- 
biased biblical writers/readers, our (mis)reading by self-righteous 
dogmatic preachers, and our objectification by hypocritical “scientific 55 
experts. Together, we beg others not just to sympathize with our 
plight, but to read with/from where we are and be instrumental in 
our deliverance. 

The tu’a reader is also interested in que[e]rying (= querying and queering) 
the rationale behind the way things are, and locating drivers of 
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displacement such as constructed identities and structures. In the act 
of reading, every text, including the Bible, is perceived to be 
ideologically woven to serve the interests of its writer(s). As such, the 
tu’a seeks to expose the ideologies that shaped the production of 
texts. 

Within the space of takanga ,, the tu’a reader is aware that he or she is 
part of a community. I belong to them and they shape the way I 
read. Everything and everyone is interconnected. The well-being of 
one depends on the other. Without taking the interests of others into 
account, my reading has the propensity to hurt others (see Patte 1995)— 
both human and non-human. 

The texts of the Bible also belong to a community of texts. The tu’a 
seeks to evaluate how community/space is constructed within the 
stories of the Bible. I ask questions such as, How is social space/ 
community constructed? What is/are the rationale/s behind such 
construction? What defines the sense of belonging? Who is at the 
centre and who is at the margin? What are the relationships amongst 
the characters? 

Through the lens of talanga , I pay attention to the representation of 
voice, employment of language, construction of discourse, language 
of oppression versus language of resistance, and thus seek to retrieve 
repressed and unrepresented voices, and to challenge rhetoric of 
violence and oppression. Guiding questions include the following: 
Who speaks and who doesn’t? Whose voice is dominant and whose 
is suppressed? What tradition does the text invoke and anticipate? 
What linguistic tools are used to disguise or expose extralinguistic 
realities? 
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Conclusion 


These features of an Oceanic hermeneutic offer, for lack of a better 
term, an ethno-rhetoricalapproach. Tu’a reading is ethnic and rhetorical at 
once. It is sensitive to how ethnicity is constructed and (ab)used in the 
Bible. It reads against the use of ethnicity to disguise non-ethnic tensions 
in biblical texts. Tu’a reading is sensitive to stereotypes. 

It employs the rhetorical method of intertextuality, 27 focusing on the 
use of language both as means of persuasion and tool of resistance; 
looking for both intertexts (texts that support the claim of the text 
under interpretation) and countertexts (texts that resist the claim of the 
text under interpretation). Tu ’a reading interrogates each text to delineate 
its con-textual implications for the tu’a reader and the tu’a community. 
Here I utter one more question—to myself (and to you as well): What 
hope have I given , through my reading , to those I have decided to read with ? 

Obviously, I have not actually read any biblical text. That would be a 
task for yet another SBL meeting. But allow me, if you will, to close 
my presentation with a plea: give those who read from the edges of 
the fonua a reading, and to displaced subjects, who drift with the tu’a 
upon the shifting waves of the moana , a place. 
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6 Houston Wood offers this timely observation: Disciplines that separate the 
spiritual from the political, literature from history, or economics from psychology, 
for example, misconstrue how most people in Oceania live. . . Disciplines are part 
of the homogenization of the world.” - See Houston Wood, “Cultural Studies for 
Oceania,” The Contemporary Pacific 15, no. 2 (2003): 340. 

7 This proposal is like a drop of water in the vast region of Oceania. It pretends 
neither to offer an overarching theory that is applicable Oceania-wide nor a single 
correct approach for Oceanic readers. I speak as an Oceanic resident, yet Oceania 
is larger than I am. I speak as Tongan, but I cannot do so for all Tongans. This 
work offers only an invitation, first, to Oceanic readers to participate in 
promoting contextual readings of the Bible, and second, to you as readers from 
other regions to give Oceanic perspectives a space in biblical studies. 

8 Stewart Firth, “Colonial Administration and the Invention of the Native,” in 
The Cambridge History of the Pacific Islanders (ed. Donald Denoon; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997), 253-88, 262. 

9 Cited in Firth, “Colonial Invention of the Native,” 263. 

10 A comment by Frantz Fanon with regard to colonial attitude to natives in 
Christopher R. Duncan, “Savage Imagery: (Mis)representations of the Forest 
Tobelo of Indonesia,” The Asia Pacific Journal of Anthropology 2, no. 1 (2001): 
45. 

11 I am invoking here one Tongan myth of origin, which talks about how one of 
the sky gods in the form of a bird tossed a worm into three pieces and eventually 
turns them into three human beings—Ko Hai, Ko Au, and Momo. Such myth is 
both demoralizing and humiliating for the tu’a. 

12 The term me’avale means ‘foolish ones/ whereas kainanga-e-fonua signifies the 
people as ‘eaters of the soil’ (like earthworms). 

13 Two other synonymous cultural markers are used to identify those within the 
tu’a group: me’avale and kainanga-e-fonua. The term me’avale means ‘foolish 
ones,’ whereas kainanga-e-fonua signifies the people as ‘eaters of the soil’ (like 
earthworms). 

14 Kerry E. James, from an anthropological standpoint, states: “The ‘eiki/tu’a 
relationship applied throughout society to relations that have been contrasted 
hitherto in the literature as either political or consanguineal . . . All relations in 
Tongan society were inherendy political since they involved relations between 
statuses that were regarded as superior and inferior in a particular context.” - K. 
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E. James, “The Female Presence in Heavenly Places: Myth and Sovereignty in 
Tonga,” Oceania 61, no. 4 (1991). 

15 The ongoing interference of Western governments on affairs of Oceanic island 
states and the slow progress towards political change in Tonga are good 
examples. 

16 As such, there is a need to critique one’s culture prior to critical reading of 
texts. 

17 ’Epeli Hau’ofa, ed., A New Oceania: Rediscovering Our Sea of Islands (Suva: 
Institute of Pacific Studies, USP, 1993), 16. 

18 Hau’ofa, ed., A New Oceania, 16. 

19 Diaz and Kauanui, “Native Pacific Cultural Studies on the Edge,” 319. 

Clifford also made this important remark: “We find ourselves occupying the 
sometimes fraught borderland . . . between “indigenous” and “diasporic” 
affiliations and identities” (Clifford, “Indigenous Articulations,” 471). 

20 Whereas contribution to the research environment is a key value in Western 
type of research, actions contributing to community good are what matters in 
Oceania. 


21 Subramani, “The Oceanic Imaginary,” The Contemporary Pacific 13, no. 1 
(2001): 151. 


22 Linda Smith, in Wood, argues that indigenous peoples (in her case, Maoris) 
have been in many ways oppressed by theory (Wood, “Cultural Studies for 
Oceania,” 360). 


23 Houston Wood, “Three competing research perspective for Oceania,” The 
Contemporary Pacific 18, no. 1 (2006). 


24 Niezen in Wood, “Research Perspective for Oceania.” 

25 Talanga should be distinguished from other concepts within the semantic 
domain of orality: namely, tala-noa, po-tatala, faka-matala, and talatala-i-fale. 
The common root of these terms is the word ‘tala’ (to tell, to speak, to talk, or 
to utter); they all involve the act of talking and all presuppose an audience. 
What is prefixed and/or suffixed to that root draws distinctions amongst the 
words. Talanoa is chatting or talking in a free and informal way (‘noa’) 26 , such 
as in the act of story-telling. In talanoa, there is no agenda to dictate 
conversation; at times talanoa can be done without the participation or presence 
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of a second party, hence, talanoa-mo e-loto (conversing with one’s heart). Po- 
tatala also conveys an informal sense of talking, but signifies particularly talking 
into/out of the night It is sometimes used for conversation between partners 
who are in love. The words faka-matala and talatala-i-fale have hermeneutical 
significance. Faka-matala denotes an act of explanation; it also connotes 
clarification or sense-making. Talatala-i-fale means imparting information or 
wisdom within one’s fale (family or household). The fale serves as the context of 
utterance, implying therefore a relationship between the speaker and the 
addressee. Meaning-making in the fale setting—where parents or elders give 
advice to their offspring out of caring for them—resembles that of the takanga. 

27 If hyphenated both words, ta-kanga and ta-langa, they would have the 
meanings: ‘to annihilate’ (ta ke ka’anga) and/or ‘to cause pain’ (ta ke langa). That 
offers an apt warning: any community and dialogue have the propensity to 
annihilate and cause pain if well-being of all is not observed. Oceanic 
hermeneutic is charted with this understanding in mind. 

28 Intertextuality in the Kristevan sense refers to what I would call the sociality of 
texts; that is, each text exists within a vast society of texts, and the meaning of 
texts can only be read in relation to other texts. Texts owe more to other texts 
than to their own makers. Reading then becomes a process of moving between 
texts. Genette, however, defines intertextuality in a restrictive sense as a 
“relationship of copresence between two texts or among several texts: that is to 
say, eidectically and typically as the textual presence of one text within another” 
(Gerard Genette, Palimpsests: Literature in the Second Degree (Michael Holquist; 
trans. Claude Doubinsky Channa Newman; vol. 8; Nebraska: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1997). Examples of this transtextual relation are quotations (the 
most explicit and literal form), plagiarism (less explicit and canonical form), and 
allusion (still less explicit and less literal)—to name a few. 
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Group photo of delegates amd resource persons at 
the recent Consultation on Conservation and 
Theology held at the Jovili Meo Mission Centre, 
Pacific Theological College, Veiuto, Suva, Fiji, 
(see Page 21) 
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The following articles were presented at a Consultation 
on Conservation and Theology held in October 2007 in 
Suva, Fiji. 

It is hoped that the outcomes of the Consultation will 
be a Handbook for Pastors and a Curriculum for our 
theological schools. 




Some of the presentations were from organisations 
working in the area of conservation and much of these 
presentations were in pictorial or chart form. 

A. sample of these materials is published here. The 
complete Report of the Consultation contains all 
presentations made at the Consultation in full. It is 
available from the SPATS Office. 
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Opening Address 

by the 

Interim Minister for Environment, 
at the Consultation on 
Conservation <&° Theology 



Ni sa bula vinaka, namaste and salaam aleikum, no ala, kouna 
mauri, malo elelei, talofa lava, ni hau, iorana, daba namona, 
good morning and greetings to our Pacific sisters and brothers in 
Christ. 

I am very honoured to be here amongst this respected 
group of prominent theologians and conservationists 
from the region, and, your disciples who await your 
word, to spread it far and wide in our liquid continent 
of the Pacific. 


Ms. Bernadette 
Rounds-Ganilau 

Interim Minister for 'Labour, 
Industrial Relations, 

Tourism and Environment in 
the Interim Cabinet of Fiji 
since January 2007. 


I am amazed at the calling for this consultation of 
Conservation and Theology. I have never stopped 
to equate the role of the church, as a steward and 
duty of care of its members towards God’s creation 
— our environment. Neither did I envision the 
important role the church could play, in mainstreaming 
environmental management and conservation within 
its ranks, and yet, its such a natural interface. 
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Your presence and participation today shows our mutual 
understanding of the need to sustainably manage our environment 
and that we must face the challenges together. It is exciting to see that 
today, we have reached the moon, traveled in jets that move almost 
at the speed of sound, but here in the Pacific, we must have our feet 
on the ground and recognize our Creator and honour Her mandate 
to us. 

For so many years we have taken our environment for granted — that 
if we cut down our trees they would grow back, that if we re¬ 
channeled our natural water flow, it would still run, that if our parents 
and grandparents fished abundantly in a certain spot we could be 
assured of fish forever, and if we burnt our rubbish in the backyard, 
nobody ever told us it was dangerous in the past, so we kept doing it! 
But that big hole in the sky has told us something different. 




The trees we cut have taken away our natural provider of oxygen, its 
roots now gone — cause land slides and devastation, the once natural 
water flow is dried up and our natural food chain disappears, taking 
us away from our own natural habitat and our food security. The air 
we breathe contain toxins and furans that make our vulnerable children 
and elderly mere statistics in the high incidence of respitory disorders 
in the region. 

Where do we go from there? Are legislations and regulations enough? 
Are studies undertaken by specialists ever heeded or even shared by 
those very specialists and institutions they represent? Does talking 
about issues of this importance have a shelf life — or do they go out 
of fashion when a new issue comes to light! The state of the 
environment in many Pacific islands does not reflect well on our 
meeting this ‘God given mandate’ to manage this magnificent 
environment of ours! The ordinary person on the street needs to 
know more, to be informed more and to be engaged more. I 
know that will be your goal. 
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This partnership between theological organizations and environmental 
NGOs is a God send for the Pacific. What better way to undertake 
this mission than to recognise the status and influence that ministers, 
pastors and church leaders have in our communities! What better way 
to appreciate creation and to work towards protecting God’s creation, 
than to raise your awareness of environmental issues, so that you too, 
can be environmental and conservation champions within your 
communities. 

There have been good management efforts such as locally managed 
marine areas and forest parks, but we need to share these lessons 
and promote their replication. The Christian faith is a cornerstone 
of our society, and we need to be actively engaged, if we want to 
mainstream conservation. After all\ God created all things and in Her all 
things are created\ great and small, and in Her ; all things exist. 

I salute these consultations - a collaborative effort between a number 
of Christian, theological and inter-denominational organizations, and 
Fiji based conservation organizations. Organizations including the Pacific 
Council of Churches (PCC), the South Pacific Association of 
Theological Schools (SPATS), and the Pacific Theological College (PTC) 
and their respective affiliates are to be respectively acknowledged for 
their concern and action. I am heartened with the presence of SPATS. 
My short association with SPATS some 10 years back left me thankful 
that there was a Christian based organization that thought ‘out of the 
box’, and here you are still forging ahead with new horizons. 

The amazing conservation partners including Birdlife International , 
Conservation International (Cl), Foundation for Peoples of the South 
Pacific (FSPI), International Conservation Union (IUCN), National 
Trust of Fiji, University of the South Pacific (USP), Wildlife 
Conservation Society (WCS) and the World Wildlife Fund (WWF) 
continue to surge forward, waving their flags higher and higher, in 
their concern and work in conservation and our natural heritage. Some 
of the pioneers of these efforts are also within this room. 
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I believe that there are three fundamental reasons why preserving our 
natural environment is essential, with each having its own compelling 
reason for action. They are purely and simply, that nature has its own 
intrinsic value, that nature is the foundation for our quality of life, and 
most importandy, we were all made by the same hand — so let’s truly 
respect and honour that! 

The tremendous value of this consultation as a forum for the exchange 
of ideas where Theologians and Conservationists are able to share 
points of views and ideas in order to come up with a shared vision 
of how we can improve on our management of God’s creation, 
must be shared with everyone. 

May I conclude by saying that I know we need to take one step at a 
time, and that each step must be designed to remind us all of our 
responsibilities. 

We must never stop informing all stakeholders of the causes and 
impacts of the environmental problem, we must look, monitor and 
apply international and domestic regulatory efforts to address it, we 
must seek, create and inform stakeholders of environmentally-friendly 
products, processes and practices that are either available as alternatives, 
or are, or should be under development and we need to all re¬ 
examine our commitment to God’s commands in this beautiful planet 
of ours. 

This is a new beginning in the mainstreaming of our environmental 
conservation policies, where we are starting with the right people and 
advocates. If we haven’t already done so personally or collectively, 
from today, we must “start and strengthen”! I wish you all well in the 
coming days. 
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Belief in God the Creator 


A Call to Make a Difference 
in the Household of Life 

Ni sa hula vinaka na mkaqu, na turaga kei na marama ko 
ni tiko raiva edaidai ena no da soqoni se sota vata oqo..... 

I am both honored and humbled by the invitation 
extended to me some weeks ago to come and present 
a paper in this Consultation on Theology and 
Conservation. And for that I must thank the South 
Pacific Association of Theological Schools (SPATS) 
- its President, General Secretary, members of the 
organizing committee and all those behind the scene 
to make this event possible. 

This consultation comes at the right time when the 
need to look into the present state of our common 
household of life is critical and urgent. I hold the view, 
and I assume all of us hold the view that there is only 
One Life. This one life we humans share with other 
creatures - birds and animals, fish and plants of 
different kinds in God’s created order. This created 



Rev Dr. Ilaitia S. Tuwere 


Dr. Sevati Tumre is a Lecturer 
in Theology at the School of 
Theology of the University of 
Auckland, based at the College 
of the Diocese of Polynesia (a 
constituent college of The College 
of St. John the Evangelist) in 
Meadowbank, Auckland, New 
Zealand. He has written many 
articles for the Pacific Journal of 
Theology in the past years and 
published many books. His 
hobbies include gardening and 
watching sports. 
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order can best be described as the 'household of life’. For we live in 
the same 'house’ (oikos) and members of the one household whose 
author and sustainer is God the Creator. 

Before we move on, let me point out that the title of this paper has 
two distinct but closely related aspects. The first part: ''Belief in God 
as Creator” is the opening statement of the church’s creed, the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creed. The first book of the bible - the book of 
Genesis also begins with this good news in its first verse — "In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth”. It is a faith-statement 
of the Christian church, not a scientific statement of how the world 
came into being. It addresses the why question — why the world came 
into being. This statement of faith of the Christian church is presented 
in the indicative mood. 

The second part: "Called to make a difference in the household of 
life” is a call to Christian responsibility in the created order. This is 
presented in the imperative mood. Both parts essentially belong 
together. Belief in God, creator of heaven and earth cannot and must 
not become an end in itself. Or locked up in the creeds of the church 
with no relevance to creation and how we should live in it. Belief in 
God, Creator of heaven and earth is a call to make a difference at this 
point of time in history within our common household of life. 

This paper focuses on Creation, a theology of creation or a Christian 
understanding of creation. What do we mean by this? A working 
definition of creation is appropriate at this point: 

“By the term i creation 9 we mean the entire universe in relation to God. It 
includes therefore both humanity and nature and the disciplines which study them, 
whether the natural or social sciences or the humanities. God remains free in 
relation to his creation. In his faithfulness he grants its continuity andpermanence. 
God is always at work in creation, enters it in Jesus Christ and purposes to 
complete andperfect his communion with it. This cannot be deduced from a scientific 
view of nature but only from our knowledge of God in the history of Israel and 
through Jesus Christ. But it gives the work of science and technology a basis, 
meaning and direction. V1 
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The definition above stresses that creation is a Trinitarian process. God 
the Father creates through the Son in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The idea of the Trinity is the original model or pattern for understanding 
creation and its process. Trinity means communion, participation in 
one and the same life. It also means diversity, distinction, not to say 
separation. It is a model of justice which demonstrate the diversity 
and equality of the three persons. The human community is called to 
act on the analogy of this Trinitarian life and thus to realize justice, 
acknowledging the diversity and equality of all people. Confessing 
the diversity of the persons of the Trinity enables us to make also 
distinctions in the world and yet to maintain its unity. 

All things therefore are: 

Created “of God” 

Formed “through God” 

And “exist in God” 

Western church tradition has for so long stressed only the first aspect 
- created “of God” in order to distinguish God the Creator from 
the world as God’s creation and to emphasize God’s transcendence. 
Consequently it has robbed nature of its divine mystery and abandoned 
it to de-sacralization through secularization. 


Belief in God as Creator 


Scriptural Witness 

The Bible presents non-human creatures as inseparable companions 
of humanity in creation, reconciliation, and redemption. God declares 
each group of creatures as “good” and “very good” (Genesis 1:12, 

18, 21). Living creatures and the human being were both created on 
the sixth day. Humanity did not have a special day to himself. He 
shared the sixth day with other creatures indicating that both, humanity 
and other creatures find completion in each other. Not only humans 
but all creatures are able in some way to give glory to God their 
Creator. 
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They look to God their Creator for their daily sustenance and give 
him glory in their own way. “... the earth is full of your creatures. 
There is the sea, vast and spacious, teeming with creatures beyond 
number, both large and small...These all look to you to give them 
their food at the proper time. When you give it to them they gather it 
up; when you open your hand they are satisfied with good things. 
When you hide your face they are terrified...” (Psalm 104:24ff). If 
God takes delight in all the creatures, and if they are all called in their 
own distinctive way to give thanks to God, non-human creatures 
cannot be mere secondary figures in a Christian doctrine of creation. 

The earth belongs to God, not to humans (Psalm 24:1). Jesus delights 
in the lilies of the field (Matt.6:28-29) and says that God provides for 
the birds of the air (Matt.6:26). When human beings are created in the 
image of God on the sixth day and given the command to have 
“dominion” over the earth, it carries responsibility of caring for the 
whole of creation. It is a dominion to image God in creation, to care 
and protect and not to dominate and abuse. This relationship between 
humans and creation should be governed by covenantal love. Animals 
and the earth are to have regular rest and to enjoy a Jubilee year in 
which all slaves are to be free and the land to be left fallow (Leviticus 
25:8-12). The central biblical message, the command of God to 
humanity to have dominion calls for respect, love, care for God’s 
creation. This is a call to exercise wise guardianship rather than a license 
for exploitation. Jesus’ death on the cross turns upside down every 
view of dominion and sovereignty (Mark 10:42-44). 

Important Themes of Creation 

♦ Christian faith affirms the radical otherness, transcendence 
and lordship of God. God is “creator” and everything that 
constitutes the world are “creatures”. This theme underlines 
the fact that there is a significant difference between God 
and the world, creator and creation. They are not the same, 
God creates “out of nothing” (creation ex nihilo). “Nothing” 
indicates that God alone is the source of all that exists. It has 
no reference to something that was already there in the 
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beginning out of which the world was created. To speak of 
God as the Creator is to speak of a generous God who 
pours out his love and purpose to share life-in-communion. 
This is freely and consistendy exhibited in his act of creation. 
God is eternally inclined to create, to give and share life with 
his creation. 

4 The world as a whole and all things individually are radically 
dependent on God. When we confess in our faith-statement 
that God is Creator and that we are creatures, we are 
acknowledging that we are finite, contingent or subject to 
chance, radically dependent beings. This is closely related to 
the Christian awareness of salvation in Christ by grace alone. 
We are created and justified by grace alone. God the Creator, 
the triune God, is the liberating God who wills community in 
freedom. 

4 Inspite of all its limitation, the finitude of creation, it 

remains good. God pronounces it ‘good’ in the beginning. 
This declaration is a rejection or denial that some aspect or 
sphere of what God has created is inherently evil. 

Dualistic views such as, the spiritual is good, the physical is 
bad; the masculine is good, the feminine is evil; white is 
good and black is evil; humans beings are good, land and 
sea are evil. Over against such forms of dualism, Christian 
faith declares that all that God has created is good. To deny 
this in any form is not only unchristian but dangerous and 
destructive. 

♦ The declaration that creation is good is the seed-bed of respect 
and admiration for all created beings. It is to say that God 
values all creatures whether or not we consider them useful. 
We are not saying, because creation is good, therefore it is 
“perfect”. Growth and challenges, risks to be taken are part 
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and parcel of creaturely existence as intended by God the 
Creator. Creation is not an event that happened once upon a 
time back in the past, it is ongoing. God continues to create, 
sustain and redeem his creation. 

4 Coexistence is the basic form of life in this universe, the 
coexistence and interdependence of all created beings. This 
means that we are human only in relation to God and to one 
another. 'We can only have what we share’ says Bonhoeffer 
from another angle. This relationality extends beyond the circle 
of human life. Human beings exist with animals, with the 
soil, sun, water, and all forms of life that they produce. In 
Fiji, this life-in-communion with the rest of other creatures is 
expressed through our totems, normally a trilogy of ika (fish), 
representing the sea or river; kau (tree), representing dry land 
and manumanu (bird), representing the atmosphere. This needs 
to be redefined and re-described in the present. God is 
Creator of a world whose inhabitants are intrinsically and 
profoundly interdependent. This structure of existence-in¬ 
community reflects God’s own eternal life in the communion 
of the God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy 
Spirit. This interconnectedness of life is a mark of the universe 
we now live in. 



♦ Creation from the beginning has a destiny, a purpose. And it 
has an appointed goal towards which it moves. It is not value- 
neutral as some would have us believe. It has value and 
purpose designed by God the Creator. There is no creation 
‘in the beginning’ without its future orientation or 
eschatological vision. As creation moves toward its appointed 
goal, God continues to act as its creator and preserver. The 
question is: how can we work with God the Creator here 
and now in his continuing work of creation and preservation? 
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Called to make a Difference 


False Assumptions and Ideas 

There are several false assumptions and ideas associated with the 
doctrine of creation that must be disclosed and challenged. I raise 
with you the following, and invite you to consider how they relate to 
the case of the vonu or sea-turde that has been a ‘hot issue’ in the news 
lately 


□ Human Being as the Measure of all things. 

This is a view that sees the world as existing primarily to serve the 
needs and desires of humankind. It is also known as anthropocentrism. 
Many standard talks of the doctrine of creation give primary, if not 
exclusive attention to the creation of human beings. This view is quite 
common and widespread in our communities here in the South Pacific. 
This has been bolstered in no small measure over the years by the 
rising trends of globalization and the market economy. The human 
being becomes the principal player in our common household of life. 
Other things created by God are not taken seriously. Feuerbach, a 
German philosopher of the Enlightenment period - 18 th and 19 th 
century said: “Nature, the world, has no value, no interest for Christians. 
The Christian thinks only of himself and the salvation of his soul.” 2 
This opinion is accompanied by the view that animals and other 
creatures are there for the sole use of human beings which is the 
utilitarian idea. 

□ The Tower of Domination 

Closely related to the problem of placing humankind as the measure 
of all things is the power of domination. At the heart of the ecological 
crisis is the misuse of power that finds expression in some form of 
modern science and technology. Knowledge is power according to 
Francis Bacon and the task of science is to force nature to give up its 
secrets. 3 The goal of science has too often been seen as the subjection 
of nature to human will rather than working together with nature for 
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the common good for both. In Bacon’s view, nature is related to 
humanity as slave to master. “The restoration of human sovereignty 
over the world through science and technology was to make the 
human being once again God’s image on earth.” 4 

Theology has also contributed in part to this understanding of human 
power in relation to the environment. As Migliore points out “when 
God is seen as overwhelming power and humanity is seen as the 
image of God summoned to exercise divinely given “dominion” 5 
over the earth, theology becomes a powerful contributor to the 
modern conquest of nature”. Is this the right understanding of divine 
power that theology holds? And is humanity righdy understood as 
the master of nature rather than its protector and responsible steward? 
A review of theology’s understanding of divine power is called for 
here. 

D The consumer mentality 

“I consume therefore I am” is the philosophy and logic of present- 
day modernity, an expansion of Descartes’ dictum - “I know therefore 
I am”. The market economy is driven by the desire to consume and 
possess and is a chief contributor to the present ecological crisis. 
Relationships right across our common household of life are turned 
into commodities. These inevitably give rise to widespread poverty 
and marginalization. And poverty here is not only to do with humans; 
it also has to do with plants, forests, animals, birds and fish of all 
kinds. They are the new poor in the present trend of so called 
development. The ecological crisis is basically a spiritual crisis and the 
recovery of our faith in God the Creator and for this reason respect 
for the whole of God’s creation is a matter of great urgency. 

□ The case of the Vonu (sea-turtle) 

How is this anthropocentric view related to the plight of sea-turtles 
here in Fiji and around the region. This has been in the news in the last 
few weeks and attracted wide attention. Scientists are already saying 
that some turtle species are on the brink of extinction due to thoughtless 
human activity, and a belief that there is an endless supply out there in 
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the sea, constantly appearing when the need arises. Scientific evidence 
disproves this belief and the alarming reality is that if nothing is done 
now, these creatures could disappear for ever. 6 

Man-made threats to the life of sea-turdes include the use of various 
fishing methods. Long line fishing which can go up to 145 km. (90 
miles) long, baited with as many as 8,000 hooks each has been blamed 
as one of the causes of accidental sea-turde deaths. As air-breathing 
reptiles, sea-turdes must surface to breathe. When caught in a fisherman’s 
net, they are unable to go to the surface to breathe. Along with fisheries, 
tourism is a key foreign exchange earner in many developing island 
states. Regional marine officer with the WWF South Pacific Programme, 
Penina Solomona says: “In some cases tourism is taking precedence 
over conservation and as a consequence, turde nesting and feeding 
grounds are wiped out. At the current rate of decline, there will 
definitely be a point in time when turtles will no longer exist” 7 

Sea-turtles are prized for their meat in the islands around the Pacific. 
They also occupy a significant place in our cultures and traditions. In 
Fiji, it is commonly known as ‘Vonu’. On Occasions, it is described as 
ikabula (the fish that lives or living fish), indicating that vonu essentially is 
not a fish as such but reptile that lives both on land and sea. It is 
included with other magiti (food) or iyau (property) considered as 
vakaturaga (chiefly) — magiti kei na iyau vakaturaga, vakavanua. I had been 
informed that in Macuata (particularly villages on the NW coast of 
Vanualevu and outer islands like Kia and Mali) are known for their 
prized sea-turdes, especially the vonu dina (green turtle). On an important 
occasion such as the last Methodist conference held in the chiefly village 
of Naduri, it was to be expected that vonu or ikabula would feature 
prominently among sea-food provided by the people of Macuata to 
conference delegates from different parts of Fiji. 

Through the Tui Macuata (high chief of Macuata), the vanua asked the 
Methodist church well in advance to host this last conference. Needless 
to say, preparation at all levels was carried out according to tradition 
and proper Fijian etiquette followed. O ira nagonedau (fishermen) made 
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sure that sea-food including vonu was on the table. Details about this 
turtle saga are unknown to me but the ministry for fisheries made the 
admission that all this confusion and lampooning in the news media 
was the result of a breakdown of communication on their part by 
not providing qoliqoli owners (fishery owners) on time the information 
they should know But as one letter to the Fiji Times pointed out, 
“turtles killed for the Methodist church conference cannot be brought 
back to life but the outcry has helped spread the message to save this 
endangered species”. 8 

□ What can We Do Together? 

As already indicated, humanity shares Life with other creatures in our 
common household of life. What we need to cultivate together is a 
consciousness of the delicate web of life and respect for the existence 
and value of other creatures. This respect for life can be drawn from 
ancient legends and myths of the South Pacific. 9 You would agree 
with me that in the course of missionary history in this part of the 
world, this relationship between humans and other creatures has been 
deliberately pushed aside as either secondary or downright evil. We 
need to revisit these ancient views of life and explore their integrity 
and what they may mean today. This respect is seeing other forms of 
life as having value in and for themselves and not entirely dependent 
for human purposes. 

In the case of the vonu in Macuata, different claims and counter claims 
have been made publicly as well as in private. These claims include 
the general claim of culture and tradition, the claim of qoliqoli owners, 
the legal claim of government, the claim of the church, and the claim 
of the sea-turtle, the endangered species. Since all are connected to 
this one delicate web of life, the claim of the weakest member of 
our common household must take precedence over the others. The 
claim of the vonu must become paramount. As already indicated this 
is not an isolated claim, disconnected from life within our common 
vuvale (household) but is essentially related to the whole. Its denial is 
the denial of the entire household of life. 
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There is the need for Faith and Science to work closely together now 
and into the future in this crucial area of Conservation in the ecosystem. 
Faith should not attempt to explain the processes of the world in place 
of science. And science should not attempt to explain the values of the 
world in place of faith. Science provides us with facts, data, insights 
into physical reality and social relations. The biblical message gives us 
insights into the depths of our human sin and the possibility of our 
repentance and hope. It tells us about our relationship with God and 
neighbor and calls us to love and social justice. 

The idea of animals and the earth to have regular rest and to enjoy a 
Jubilee year in which all slaves are to be free and the land to be left 
fallow as found in the book of Leviticus is an important message 
today. Our ancestors were not ignorant of this view for land to be left 
fallow and allowed rest. They practiced this in their faming life. There 
is a special term for this in different parts of Fiji, for example, voavoa 
in parts of Vanualevu and danudanu in some districts on the Western 
side of Vitilevu. This is consistent with the idea of a five year 
moratorium (2004-2008) on sea-turtles now in place in Fiji. Churches 
should give strong support to this sort of moratorium. 

The image of life as a 'garden 5 is an old one in Fiji and I am sure also 
in other islands in the Pacific. I concluded by book on Vanua 10 with 
the invitation - “Called to become God’s Garden-Community 55 . I 
think it is a good and useful model. God the Father, God the Son and 
God the Holy Spirit are always engaged in the garden from the 
beginning of time to the end of time. God’s saving work is to 
transform jungle and desert into a garden full of justice, freedom and 
love. Man and woman are called to become co-gardeners with God. 
The vision of wholeness in this garden as introduced by the prophet 
Isaiah (11:1-9) must be allowed to claim our imagination and enhance 
our zeal - “wolves and sheep will live together in peace, leopards will 
lie down with young goats, calves and lion cubs will feed together and 
little children will take care of them, even a baby will not be harmed 
if it plays near a poisonous snake”. 
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The garden is not merely an external reality. It is in God. As the garden 
is the source of life (Genesis 2:9; 3:3), it must surely be in this Trinitarian 
God. He who destroys the garden earns the stern judgment of the 
Gardener. 
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Earthing our Faith 


Telling tales 

Last year I watched a DVD on Tuvalu. It was called 
Trouble in Paradise’ and told the story of the rising 
sea levels, the seepage of salt water under the atoll, 
the life of faith and future prospects. I could also 
have watched a DVD I have on similar themes with 
respect to Kiribati; I heard an older man refer to 
God’s covenant with Noah and say that the islands 
would not be submerged. 

In the back of my mind I thought about a Masters’ 
thesis I had read by Tafue Lusama; he had described 
the effects of rising sea levels and striven to make a 
biblical and theological response. His focus had fallen 
upon Noah, the plight of Job and the innocent 
suffering of Jesus. He was seeking to deflect the 
criticism that what Tuvalu was facing should be 
viewed in the light of some sort of divine retribution. 
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[One of the tasks of an ecotheology is to expose biblical and theological ideas 
which ate of a dubious nature; it is also designed to name the theological 
issues at stake — here talk of retribution and punishment obscures the need to 
develop an ecological theodicy — how do we speak about a God of goodness 
and power in a world of tsunamis, global warming etc] 

For those concerned with climate change and rising sea levels Tuvalu 
has become an icon — though Kiribati and the Carterets attract some 
attention on the global stage as well. This dubious iconic status was 
evident in articles published last year in an Australian journal, The Griffith 
Review. The particular volume was dedicated to the theme of ‘Hot 
Air: How Nigh’s The End 5 . Following a photographic register of life 
swirling around in a rubbish-strewn king tide Mark Hayes declared: 
‘we are all Tuvaluans 5 . The body of the report was a series of 
encounters and interviews with local people responding to a particular 
tide, to the need for freshwater security, and the plight of the pulaka 
farmers. The message was global: ‘we are all Tuvaluans 5 . 

This claim sounds like an act of solidarity. And yet it is deceptive. No 
matter how often a footnote reads ‘Tuvalu today, the rest of us 
tomorrow 5 , the discourse is not right. It disguises privilege and injustice. 
The DVD on Tuvalu did not begin at the airport or the water’s edge 
in Funafuti; the first shots were of the bright lights of Time Square, 
New York. The intention was to demonstrate that the origins and 
responsibilities lay elsewhere — in the neon lights of the energy sapping 
developed world. 

It is not easy for a theologian from a western culture to speak into a 
gathering like this one. It took some decades for liberation theologians 
to overcome their suspicion of an ecumenical concern for the integrity 
of creation and a sustainable development. Right through to the eve 
of the Rio Earth Summit in 1992 the tendency was to think that an 
ecotheology was a luxury option of the west. What about the poor 
of the rest of the world? It was Leonardo Boff who brought together 
these two great wounds - the wounds of the poor and the wounds 
of the earth — in his Cry of the Earth, Cry of the Poor. 
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It is particularly difficult for a theologian resident in Australia to speak. 
The Howard government did not sign the Kyoto protocol; instead 
at the recent APEC conference it proposed aspirational gas emission 
targets. Australia has repeatedly demonstrated a disregard for ecological 
issues facing Australia; it has not been especially welcoming to the 
reception of environmental refugees from Tuvalu and Kiribati. Its 
record on the environment is such that Edinburgh-based ethicist, 
Michael Northcott begins his new book on A Moral Climate not in 
Tuvalu but in Tasmania. 

For Northcott Australia is a 'microcosm for what is happening to 
planet earth in the present ecological crisis’. Its own ecosystem is at the 
mercy of a Voracious consumer and corporate economy’. The political 
and economic system of this dry continent is exposing what happens 
to the ecological well-being of a land when it falls victim to 'imperial 
overstretch’ and the consequent refusal to acknowledge 'biophysical 
limits’. The extent to which public policy is shaped by big corporations, 
compromised bureaucracies, and complicit political leaders is made 
disturbingly plain in Clive Hamilton’s expose of the 'dirty politics of 
climate change’, in his new book, Scorcher : Hamilton is like a detective 
in naming a 'greenhouse mafia’ and mapping their interconnections. 

That empire Northcott refers to is not a nation-state. It is a way of 
being; it is a way of development which has brought many good 
things to humankind, but it is forever running the risk of creating 
ecological collapse. What Northcott then does is look at a range of 
environmental concerns. All along the way he is situating relevant 
biblical texts and traditions, ethical and theological ideas. 

Positioning Oneself 

Now what I have done here is begin with a general global reading via 
some specific issues and places. In a rather subjective way I have set 
myself down in my own context but mindful of how it may intersect 
with the setting of others. I am presuming that the task of ecotheology 
is not a 'solo’ individual job. 
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As a matter of fact I am indebted to Sallie McFague who has argued 
that the issue at hand is far too pressing for that kind of approach 
and we must work in a collegial fashion. The analogy she uses is 
sewing our theological patch on a quilt which is woven together by a 
much greater number. 

In the teaching of ecotheology this is where I start. For the sake of 
constructing an engaging curriculum I want to demonstrate that the 
task is interdisciplinary — that the subject of our concern is both close 
to home and far away; that it is both global and local. What I do in 
my teaching is read my class and think about the diversity of cultures 
present. I will then begin with a collage of images, usually beginning 
with a prayer from Basil of Caesarea, then an ecological description 
of an image from space which is forever zooming closer and closer 
in detail to this blue and white marble, and then a sequence of local 
concerns. This opening tactic is completed with the question — where 
is your point of entry into an ecological crisis, for there are multiple 
points of access into this concern. 

This way of beginning is deliberate. However we name it - whether 
crisis is the right word or not - the prospect of ecological degradation 
is such it has the capacity to stun us into silence and complicity. It is 
known that it can provoke a condition called ‘psychic numbing’. We 
know there is a problem but it seems too big for us to know what to 
do as an individual, a family, a community. One of the easiest ways to 
impose psychic numbing is to furnish a time-line of impending 
disasters- in the past 100 years, the past decade, the past year, the past 
week, while you have been listening to me ... such a such a number 
of species have become extinct etc .. and then ask, ‘how do you feel?’ 

The emotive side of an ecotheology must be handled with care. It is 
easy to feel vulnerable and powerless. This past week I have been in 
correspondence with a Christian leader in the most drought stricken 
part of the state. What Ross talks about is how these communities are 
in a state of despair and need a range of liturgies: 
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We cannot wait for them to ask. They won’t. We 
cannot justput it out there and invite them to order or 
download. They won’t. Lethargy, depression, anxiety 
and fear are building up. This is a slow process in a 
drought and different things trigger people from 
optimism to denial to depression to fear... The church 
people are also in the same emotional community 
situation and, as well as all this, they feel helpless lack 
of confidence or even awareness of the potential for 
them to assume leadership in any activities. Most of 
them are still struggling with accepting their role as 
spiritual leaders, without a minister in place, and will 
feel / anticipate rejection by clergy from other 
denominations. 

The issue at stake here is partly one of empowerment - so that people 
are not struck in psychic numbing; it is also partly one of adhesion — 
that is, of owning a situation and exploring what can be done within 
their own limits. Not one of us is the saviour of the world! 

Coming to our Senses 

It is often the practice in well-developed societies to think that 
technology will somehow 'fix’ the problem, [is there an island equivalent 
here?] What a faithful ecotheology will claim is that our thinking and 
behaviour will need to be informed by the relevant sciences. For the 
sake of curriculum development it is important to respect the 
interdisciplinary nature of the ecological demands we must address; it 
is important to recognize that the Christian faith has sometimes been 
reckoned to be complicit or responsible for creating a world view 
where nature has been desacralized and exploited. It is important for 
theologians and Christian ethicists here to recognize their limits: writing 
in his Guardians of Creation Laurence Osborne observes that 'relatively 
few of those who are active in the environmental movement will be 
trained ecologists in the academic sense [though many have a good 
lay grounding in the subject’]. 
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The science of climate change and environmental care is a contested 
space. Whenever a climate sceptic makes a pronouncement the 
Australian media gives it a good airing. Those who study a Christian 
ecotheology should be made aware of the general nature of these 
contested debates and be initiated into a way of handling them in an 
accessible manner. I am no scientist: When I teach ecotheology I 
always ask a professional ecologist to contribute — or I make available 
what is sometimes called an ‘earth scan’ which is a more scientific 
and cultural description of ecological degradation. With respect to 
climate change, for instance, there is John Houghton’s Global Warming. 
The Complete Briefing [Cambridge, 2004]. 

This respect for science and technology should not obscure one of 
the pivotal claims made by Christian ecotheologians. The common 
practice is to assume that the state of the environment is fundamentally 
a human problem. It is a problem of the spirit, our spirit, our soul. 
Now indigenous peoples and island cultures, I suspect, have always 
understood this. Here there is a keen sense of belonging to the land 
or the sea. The ecological theology of the native American Indian 
writer, George Tinker, simply presupposes this basic orientation - 
but this is not true of the Christian faith as a whole. 

Those working in this field repeatedly call for a new conversion or 
an extension of how we understand metanoia — that is, a change of 
heart, a turning around. There are repeated calls for a ‘new heart’ 
and ‘new eyes’. 

The parable of the prodigal son can be invoked: the son squanders 
his resources and ‘comes to his senses’ in a pigsty. The analogy is with 
us and our place in creation. There is a sense in which McFague is 
right when she observes: ‘we are then dealing with a crafty wily enemy: 
ourselves , as the perpetrators of the ecological crisis’. 

The tendency to ask in this current situation is questions like: who is 
my neighbour? Who is the poor? The underlying assumption is that 
maybe the answer to this question is the earth and the rest of creaturely 
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existence. In keeping with this sentiment one historian of the 
environment, Geoff Park, explores 'how the land knows us\ 

[Nga Uruora: The Groves of Life]. 


The Ambiguity of the 
Christian Tradition 

How we attend to the need to come to our senses is critical for the 
development of a curriculum. The Christian faith presents a problem. 
The majority tradition has been anthropocentric - that is, human 
centred. It has been inclined to view this creation as the stage upon 
which the drama of human salvation — more often than not 
understood individually - is acted out. Norman Habel describes this 
tradition as being noted for its heavenism and its theme of disposability. 
Sometimes this dominant motif can be expressed in extreme ways. 
The Princeton theologian, Daniel Migliore, for instance, refers to the 
'apocalyptic terrorism’ of Hal Lindsey’s The Late Great Vianet Earth. 
Here Lindsey can scarcely wait for the rapture — in effect, the winding 
up of human history which could be nudged along by a nice dose of 
nuclearism or ecological degradation. Migliore observes that Lindsey 
and the like have forgotten to notice that the priestly narrative refers 
to the goodness of God’s creation. 

This salvific human-centred model of Christian believing is mediated 
in more familiar ways as well. Santmire notes how the primary words 
of the Christian faith -son, salvation, forgiveness, repentance, hope, 
faith, love, righteousness — were concerned with humanity and the 
relationships between humans. We talk about the kingdom of God — 
kingdom likewise is taken from the political domain of human affairs. 

It is highly likely that the first missionaries to the islands brought with 
them this particular tradition. It is my sneaking suspicion that it went 
hand in hand with the sense of the Christian faith being the inner side 
of western civilization. One of the effects of this cultural complicity 
is how key biblical texts - like Genesis 1:26-28 with its themes of 
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dominion and subjugation — were interpreted in the light of this 
dominant motif. 

What a Christian ethic and theology of conservation and environment 
must do is acknowledge the presence and strength of this tradition — 
and then ask: is this the only option? Elizabeth Johnson speaks of the 
need to c sift the tradition’. In his sustained historical study of the 
Christian ecological record, Santmire identifies a minority tradition, 
which he names the ecological. Its patron saint is Francis of Assisi, 
but it is not confined to him. Here we have the language of brother 
sun, sister moon, and the kinship of all creation. The sentiment of 
this tradition is captured in the fine prayer of Basil of Caesarea: 

O God, 

Grant us a deeper sense of fellowship with all living things. 

Our bothers and sisters, 

To whom in common with us 
You have given this earth as home. 

We recall with regret 

That in the past we have acted high handedly 
And cruelly in exercising dominion over them. 

Thus, the voice of the earth, 

Which should have risen to you in song 
Has turned into a groan of travail. 

May we realize that all these creatures 

Also live for themselves and for you, not us alone. 

They too have the goodness of life as we do, 

And serve you better in their way 
Than we do ours in living it. 


A'C 
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Constructing a Christian World View 
There have been two basic traditions with respect to the Christian 
faith and its engagement with the natural order. In terms of the current 
situation and the importance of developing a curriculum there is a 
decision to make. Should we be thinking of constructing a Christian 
ethic? Here a particular issue or case study would need to be named 
and then be subject to a raft of typologies in order to show what 
respective frames of reference can do. There is no one Christian ethic; 
there is a plurality and different ways of constructing an ethic. Should 
it be based upon command? consequences? what serves best the most 
people? should every aspect of a given situation be considered? Or, 
should the emphasis fall upon the construction of integrity, virtue and 
Christian character? 

Or, is it better, instead, to think, of interpreting selected key Christian 
doctrines? Here the approach would be much more piecemeal. It 
would be more likely to concentrate on one or two obvious doctrines, 
like the doctrine of creation. It is a prime candidate. Writing in his 
Faith Seeking Understanding Daniel Migliore, for instance, argued that 
every doctrine of creation these days must assume the ecological crisis. 
This doctrine has public consequences and these must be related to 
global warming, rising sea levels and all manner of conservation issues. 
This work needs to be done, but does this option do enough? 

Is there a third way? Should we think in terms of developing an 
ecotheology which follows the pattern and habits of a ‘systematic’ 
theology? That pattern which proposes a ‘core agenda of doctrines’ 
has its origins in the ecumenical creeds of the early church. What this 
would mean is that every doctrine, in turn, from God through to 
creation, being human, sin, the person and work of Christ, the Holy 
Spirit, the church, the Christian life and what do Christians hope for 
would be explored and understood from an ecological perspective. 
In terms of method an ecological concern would be placed right at 
the beginning - in much the same way as feminist and liberation 
theologies have done so with the construction of their distinctive 
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theologies. What would then happen is that we would end up with a 
Christian world view, a comprehensive Christian understanding, where 
all of those key Christian beliefs have been woven into an ecological 
mat. [It would be interesting to see how an Oceanic theologian might 
describe this process]. 

Such an option creates a habit of understanding and practice which 
would then undergird and animate the practice of an earth ministry. 
Such an option does not dispense with the need for a contextual 
theology. There needs to be a good lively encounter between a 
contextual and a systematic theology — besides which the local context 
is likely to present the issues requiring address. The familiar tendency 
to set a contextual and a systematic theology in opposition to one 
another misses how helpful and creative the 'tension 5 between the 
two can be; it also ignores how each one of those ideas to be found 
of the core agenda can be viewed in light of both a classical and a 
local context. It is no accident that so many self-conscious contextual 
theologies — e.g. black African-American, Liberation, Asian-American, 
diasporic - end up interpreting the systematic agenda in the light of 
their own needs, stories and narratives. 

Such an option represents a shift in the task of theology. Mcfague 
looks back over her theological career: she began with what to know 
and how do we know God? Then, under the influence of liberation 
theology, how can we change the world for the sake of the poor and 
justice? And, now it has become, how do we save the planet from 
further deterioration and the extinction of species? What is important 
about McFague’s position is that she earths this imperative inside 
theology. The dilemma she has highlighted is this: we are running the 
risk of 'creating uncreatiori. We are running the risk of reversing 
God’s good act of creation — and that is a heresy. The commitment 
to environmental concern is not because of pressure groups or culture: 
it has to do with the kind of God we confess. 
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Funding an Ecotheology 

[This was the point at which I turned attention to the subject outline 
and referred to the article, ‘Electing Ecotheology’. The purpose was 
to demonstrate how one course on ecotheology had emerged in a 
highly culturally diverse environment. The subject follows a familiar 
pattern: funding, exploring and the practice of an earth ministry. 

Of particular significance [briefly] are the following points: 

■ the word funding here refers to the resources [not the finances] 
for creating an ecotheology. 

■ It is important to attend to the Bible. What might an ecological 
hermeneutic look like? How might it correct the ‘word 
blindness’ which means we concentrate on the human subjects 
and their relationship to the divine and ignore nature? How 
aware are we of texts which have to do with ecological praise 
and ecological lament? 

■ Is it best to think in terms of Scriptural themes and motifs - 
e.g. Sabbath /jubilee - or should we seek to develop skills in 
exegeting texts with an eye to an ecological concern? 

■ Norman Habel has developed the following 
ecojustice principles for reading scripture 

Earth Bible: Ecojustice Principles 
http://www.webofcreation.org/Earthbible/ ebprinciples.html 

1. The Principle of Intrinsic Worth: 

The universe , 'Earthy and all its components have intrinsic worth/ value 

2. The Principle of Interconnectedness: 

Earth is a community of inter-connected living things that are mutually 
dependent on each other for life and survival. 
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3. The Principle of Voice: 

Earth is a living entity capable of raising its voice in celebration and 
against injustice. 

4. The Principle of Purpose: 

The universe, Earth and all its components are a part of a dynamic 

cosmic design within which each piece has a place in the overall of that 
design. 

5. The Principle of Mutual Custodianship: 

Earth is a balanced and diverse domain where responsible custodians can 
function as partners with, rather than rulers over, Earth to sustain 
its balance and a diverse Earth community. 

6. The Principle of Resistance: 

Earth and its components not only suffer from human injustices but actively 
resist them in the struggle for justice. 


□ Bonus exercise 

Interpret the Lord’s Prayer with an ecological concern 
in mind. 



The Dry Continent 

Now I have no specific case studies like the plight of the sea turtles 
to focus upon. I have no endemic species to show you. The 
examples of a practical earth or ecological ministry I could draw 
upon do not come from the 'liquid continent/ but rather from 
Australia, 'the dry continent.’ 
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I am presendy working with rural mission consultants on how you 
develop a biblical/theological basis for best farming practice; we are 
currently exploring liturgical resources for individuals, families and 
communities now facing the effects of drought, climate change and a 
century of land management which is leaving that land exhausted. 
The inland part of NSW was designed, for kangaroos and not cattle 
and not sheep; its water table and soils were not intended for rice or 
cotton. Now we have been asked to shape liturgies of lament, liturgies 
for farmers leaving the land, for the loss of that vocation, for the 
closing down of silos, - and the effect of all these things on the social 
and economic of vulnerable rural communities. 

The nagging question is whether in these acts of worship, these acts 
of closure, we can find a way of naming climate change and tying it 
into a confession of belief in God’s good creation. Where I come 
from, it is easier to name drought; it is more difficult to mention 
climate change because it seems so much more permanent, the 
consequences are more deeply entrenched whereas you can 'live with 
a drought’ and expect its end. 

The case studies my context can throw up are not the same as yours. 
I am faced with the westward expansion of Sydney: how do we 
respond, for instance, to the this quality of sprawl, the creation of 
McMansionville, and the associated traffic problems. What will be the 
effect of all this urban development on the Parramatta-Nepean 
catchment area in a city running out of water. Sue Rosen speaks of 
losing ground.’ 

The case studies from my part of the world differ from yours but it 
is important to keep them in mind. It is not surprising that Michael 
Northcott speaks of Australia as being part of that model of empire 
that has overstretched itself, but do not lose sight of the evidence of 
there .being victims and the vulnerable within developed countries as 
well. 
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Constructing a 
Public Bilingual Ecotheology 

Where I want to go with the balance of my time is to focus upon 
something which is closer to your own experiences. I want to illustrate 
another aspect of the task of creating an ecotheology/eco ministry 
that is relevant to your regional setting 

Back in July, there was a meeting of the Pacific Church Leaders here 
in Suva. It was held at St. Luke’s Church. I was not there but a report 
was sent to me in advance of the gathering. Its eighth point referred 
to the 'devastating effects of climate change.’ It was couched in the 
terms of 'an expression of oneness in the liquid continent and in 
solidarity with God’s creation’. On behalf of the other churches, the 
leaders accepted responsibility to bring out the good for all creatures 
and the well-being on the earth. There was also expressed the desire 
to call on the churches in the developed countries to be advocates for 
the plight of the islands. 



The report was followed by an appendix prepared by a panel of 
judges, well qualified in the matters of the environment. There was 
reference to a public hearing on climate change. It began with 
presentations from Kiribati, Tuvalu and Greenpeace. 

It identified four claims to do with a regional immigration policy, a 
regional quota on emission rates, an inter-regional sea level rise financial 
assistance and drew attention to the roles and responsibilities of 
sending/receiving churches. 


Hit The P ane l furnished evidence of the environmental impact — drawing 
111 attention to the broad areas in which conservation issues come to the 
.M fore; it described the social impact and evidence of adaptive/ 
mitigation measures. It concluded with a set of recommendations 
iKCTfl expressed in terms of advocacy, urging and facilitation. 
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In order to respond to this condition, the church was described as the 
‘soul and voice of the people. 5 It was said that it was timely to address 
these matters and, in effect, the church was being called into the role 
of being a prophetic conscience. It was said that rhetoric was not 
action. 

Now, how does this fit in with what I have said before on finding an 
ecotheology? I am not wanting to be critical of the statement; it is a 
fine statement - but I want to use it in order to illustrate a further 
point. 

What we are engaged with here over these several days is 
interdisciplinary. We are talking about science and theology - disciplines 
which have some different methods, different audiences and sometimes 
different values and now and then competing ethics. From the 
perspective of theology, we are dealing with a public theology. 

Now this term may be new to some of you. What it means is this. 
Theology, how we understand our faith, has its own ecology of 
responsibility. It must demonstrate a respect for the church, the 
academy and the public domain where policies and discussions to do 
with the public good or the nature of what makes for a civil society 
are contested. In most western democracies it is now taken for granted 
that the public space is now full of lifestyle options and philosophies. 
The Christian faith is only one and can no longer expect a privileged 
position. It cannot go into dogmatic override. It relies on its capacity 
to persuade, be subject to criticism and possible repentance and reform. 
That phrase public theology refers to: how we draw upon biblical 
and theological traditions to demonstrate that they have public 
consequences for our world. They are not just concerned for the 
internal life of the church or an individual’s salvation. That phrase 
public theology is also concerned with how do we address public 
issues from a Christian perspective and how we enter into the public 
domain. 
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Ecotheology is a public theology. Those who have been meeting in 
this area insist on the need for us to be bilingual. What they mean by 
this claim is not your capacity to speak your own language and English. 
To be bilingual here means the capacity to express the issue inside the 
language and story line of the Christian faith, on the one hand. That 
is your first language. The second is the capacity to express your 
Christian concern for a public issue [which matters of environment 
and the conservation are] .in the wider cultural and political context 
of the language. 

Now there is a catch here. The American sociologist of religion, 
Robert Bellah, has observed that many Christian spokesmen on public 
issues develop the capacity to speak in terms of democratic values, 
human rights and the ethical principles of an earth charter. What they 
often fail to do is loop those insights and statements made in public 
back into the formative life of the Christian narrative. In other words, 
they do not always make the specific biblical and theological 
connections which need to be made and refer their leadership in these 
matters back into the life of the worshipping community. One of 
the things which then happens is that church leaders make statements 
which no one in the local church either knows about, owns or puts 
into action. 

Looking back to the appendix prepared by the panel of judges (see 
P52) what can we say about it with reference to an ecotheology? 

In terms of a point of entry, its focus falls upon climate change and 
the conservation issues which attend the unfolding of the environmental 
impact. 

■ In terms of its 'funding’ it is quite clearly indebted to the 
environmental sciences and empirical research. 

■ In terms of theology & biblical foundations, they are more 
implied, more concurred. It is my sneaking suspicion that 
this side of things could be developed further in at least 3 
ways. 
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The first, is to provide a biblical or theological metaphor that serves 
as a kind of canopy - that is an overarching umbrella description 
which could then lead into further theological exploration/study. 

In the light of yesterday’s conversations in this Consulttion, that canopy 
metaphor could be c the web of life’ and be tied to Ruth Page’s 
understanding of ‘the web of creation.’ 

Our focus yesterday, fell on the doctrine of creation and the idea of 
the web which presupposes a set of intrinsic values, being assigned to 
the various order of creation. [There is a debate here to explore on 
the competing merits of instrinsic and instrumental value]. How does 
this idea of the ‘web’ then stand in relationship to ideas of what does 
it mean for us to be made in the image of God? Common 
understandings of stewardship and how that term interacts with 
qualifying terms like the kinship of all creation. That word ‘life’ did 
not receive much attention yesterday, but it is a profound biblical notion 
that deserves to be further unpacked and, of course, in terms of the 
Creed, the Spirit is reckoned to be the Giver and Source of Life. 

Notice how we could play theologically with the words we are using. 
We are doing this not because we are trying to be clever, abstract or 
academic. We aredoing so because we want to make links between a 
public statement / commitment with the Christian narrative for the 
sake of our local membership. 

There is a second overarching metaphor which could be used and 
once again we are indebted to Dr. Tuwere. He also used the idea 
of the household of life. It is almost inevitable that an ecotheology 
or a Christian ethic of the environment will need to address social 
and economic matters. The Greek word for house, for household is 
oikos. It is from this Greek word that we get all our eco-words: 
ecology, economics, ecumenical. 

The moment you are talking about the household of life you are 
talking about the oikonomia of God, the household management of 
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God over this creation. God is the divine economist! Here the word 
'economy 5 [which is one of the oldest theological words in the book] 
refers to God’s plan for salvation, redemption and reconciliation. Its 
purpose concerns the whole of creation and not just ourselves. Here 
we have one of the categories of Northcott’s empire- economy — 
but maybe we can find ways, through this idea of the household of 
life, of using it in a new way. 

Let me finish with another biblical and theological idea which lies 
embedded in the appendix, waiting for further development. 

The appendix also referred to the prospect of the relocation of people 
from threatened islands to somewhere else. Now this could be seen 
in terms of solidarity; it could be viewed in the light of the biblical 
and theological traditions of hospitality and citizenship. Here hospitality 
refers to the welcome of the stranger, the sojourner, the exile, the one 
who is most vulnerable. And that act of hospitality was performed in 
the early church in the expectation that Christ himself often comes to 
us in the disguise of the stranger and the rejected one. 

And, as for citizenship, the Christian is called to a different kind of 
citizenship. The discipline of a public theology is clear: this kind of 
citizenship is not the same as the one which we most often taken for 
granted when we think about whether we are entitled to vote, do we 
need a visa, and which sovereign national state do we belong to. We 
are called to a citizenship of another city, another kingdom, where the 
purposes of God shape what is expected and what we do for Christ’s 
sake. Perhaps this notion of citizenship could be extended in the current 
debate to include the prospect of becoming a global citizen and a 
citizen of this creation’s ecology. Maybe we are called to an hospitable 
citizenship in the household of life. Maybe this is the role we are 
called to play in the economy of God. 

There is more I could say in listening into this appendix . I think there 
is important theological work to be done on behalf of those who 
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will become environmental refugees. It would be wise to do this in 
advance. Here the ecological and the diasporic come together. There 
will be a need to reinvent identity in the light of how we might 
understand who Christ is in a new location and where is Christ to be 
found in the midst of this traumatic, dislocating, psychic numbing 
experience. But for the moment I have said enough. Thank you. 
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God in Your Grace 


God in your grace transform the world 
Lest we perish in the depth and no more 
As enemies delight in our fall from grace 
Dear God stretch thy hands to us be saved 

By grace you have been saved through faith 
Unto thee are the joys of our hearts be heard 
Blest is the one whose work is active faith 
People and all are transformed for the world 

Teach us thy wisdom of love an 
Thine creation our sustenance 
For the Earth and all our blessings 1 
Our natural habitat is for justice an< 

Teach us O God the ways of thy Kingdom 
Teach us to see thy countenance in the othe 
For the world’s redemption is ours to have 
Heaven is the home of the lowly and the brave 


Chorus 

Come to thee with all your cares and leave 
With all your troubles there’s still no one to 
Never again you doubt the power and meai 
For God so loved the world that Christ died 
And Christ lives and reigns now and forevi 
Beatific vision est sola gratia sola fides. 


Copyright: 2006, Rev. Dr. Tevita Tonga Moheno; 
A Sacred Dance in traditional Tongan tau’olung; 
Lyrics, Music, and Choreography by TTM.Pulok; 


Specifically composed for Conservation 
Consultation held at JMMC, Pacific Theological Cj 
Fiji, 16-19 October 2007 
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In Tonga, 

a Straight Line is only a Curve 

Poetry as Metaphor in a Tongan Theology of Conservation 


Theologia, from , God, and logos, word or reason, has 
been variously described by Protestant scholastics as 
sermo vel ratio de Deo, a human search for or rational 
discourse concerning God. It has also been alluded to 
in antiquity literatures that theologia was the “prince of 
all sciences,” that is scientia or wisdom, sapientia , as 
constructed from divine revelation by means of reason 
for the explication and defence of the faith. This much 
touted enterprise has been amongst the leading forces 
in humanity’s search for life’s meaning. From Thales 
and the Milesian philosophers of the fifth century B.C. 
to Socrates (470-399 B.C.) and Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), 
theologia has been the center of all causa sui activities 
such as Plato’s 428-328 B.C. animamundi , and Aristode’s 
meta ta Physika. 



Rev. Dr. Tevita Puloka 

Rev. Dr. Puloka is presently the 
Principal of Sia’atoutai 
Theological College in Tonga. -An 
ordained minister of the Tree 
Wesleyan Church of Tonga, he 
spans the disciplines of 
philosophy, economics, ethics, 
theology and the sacred arts. He 
has lectured in the Schools of 
Theology for Poston University, 
Claremont and the Pacific School 
of Religion in Berkeley, 
California. 

Dr. Puloka is currently the 
President of the South Pacific 
Association of Theological 
Schools (SPATS). 


However, in the general corpus of the Tongan theos- 
logos , there is the socio-psychic (psychikos) force, 

“nofo-’a-kainga” which moulds and directs both the 
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behaviour as well as the social physical structure of the society. The 
point being advanced here is that behaviour is not only an environment- 
dependent pattern, but it is also firmly influenced by a sort of anima 
mundi, which Tongans called “ongo’i and laumalie”. Having postulated 
such axiom, I will refer to “nofo-’a-kainga” as “communitarianism”, 
that moulding and directive force which gives shapes and substance 
to the ways in and through which Tongans think and comprehend 
reality, or at least a perception of it. Thus, such an attempt to 
comprehend theos-logos can be reckoned as shaping and substantiating 
a Tongan (communitarian) sense of ‘Otua, (God), ‘o-tu'a, the ultimate 
reality of the Great Beyond. In this approach, one can appreciate the 
mutual sympathy and reciprocity revealed by a highly communal 
society, with its “group-thinking” spirit which leads and directs such 
social organization. 



As such, Tongan society in general, establishes its status quo as 
communitarianism as opposed to individualism. Communal or group 
thinking, i.e., communio ratio , is the normal socio-psyche patterning. 
Likewise, a highly individualistic way of thinking is considered 
“abnormal”. 

This group behaviour is the driving force behind the highly socialized 
and commune setting of the Tongan household. Generally speaking, 
Tongans prefer group over individual living arrangement. The worst 
punishment for a Tongan is social isolation. In the Tongan society, 
social and physical structure are the principle mediating agents which 
mould sociological indices which in turn give shape and substance to 
its understanding of God. I therefore propose that the best possible 
way of conceptualizing theology from a Tongan vantage point is 
“nofo-’a-kainga”, i.e., a communitarian view of God. 

Thus, the way Tongans understand theology is as highly communal 
as their social setting. For instance, the typical Tongan household may 
consist of at least a nucleus unit as well as a composite and one or 
more members of an extended unit. Such a high person-intensity 
setting connotes an equally “pluralistic” (communio ratio) conception 
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of the divine. When a single unit of laundry hangs on the clothesline 
the line is fairly straight but when 50 units hang on the line, it curves. 
The former represents the ways of the West where life is evaluated 
and understood in a particular individual basis, while the latter represents 
the ways of the Pacific people where life is always valued in their 
communal ceremonies. 

There is however, a peculiar characteristic of religious experience which 
is “an urging for union between two opposites”. They are the material, 
visible, and finite versus the immaterial, invisible and infinite. Here is 
the meeting ground of culture and faith. In practice, every form of 
faith, Christian or otherwise, is deeply rooted in a particular culture. It 
is the culture that provides the socio-physical setting while a particular 
faith supplies the interior psyche, and their creative opposite tension 
maintains the necessary equilibrium. Consequently, a mutually 
indispensable relationship exists between culture and faith. Culture shapes 
our faith and our faith substantiates our culture. One is not a prisoner 
of the other but both enhance one another. 


In Tonga, a Straight Line 
is only a Curve 

Imagine for a while the different shapes and patterns that may have 
influence over the ways in which we come to understand our self- 
identity as people, in particular, as Tongans. Once again, imagine the 
shape of the fale Tonga ,, Tongan traditional house. It is oval and roundish, 
a particular design for protection against natural disaster especially afaa, 
hurricane. The other pattern is the oval shape or the arc of the taumafa 
kava, the sacred kava ceremony. These shapes and patterns do not 
necessarily decide the particular shape or pattern of Tongan thinking 
about God. They however, are representatives of the particular 
communitarian way of thinking which is uniquely Tongan. Let me 
now portray an analogy that may illuminate the meaning and intent of 
my tide. 
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ruach: 

is the source of the Tongan curve line 

In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. The earth was without 
form and void\ and darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of God 
was moving over the face of the waters. 

Day of Creation: Genesis 1:1-2 provides the textual basis for the 
Tongan poetic metaphor. In Tonga a straight line is only a curve. This 
straight line which is only a curve line in Tonga is but a poor evasive 
analogical representation of ruach the creative Spirit of God who 
breathes life unto God’s creation. The ruach of Elohim creates the 
whole cosmos with and in accordance with the magnitude of the 
life-force that is inherent in the act of divine creation. Such creatively 
breathing vastness of ruach provides ample space, time, freedom, 
power, and direction for the curve line to set the stage for poetic 
embodiment and presentation of a Tongan theology of conservation. 
To conserve is to be radical in the original meaning of radicus , going 
back to the original form of the 'earth and its fullness’ as created by 
the ruach of Elohim on the day of creation. Conservation, therefore, is 
taking seriously the intrinsic value of the earth and its fullness and not 
just for utilitarianism. That is to say that the whole of cosmos is a 
breathing organism which must be treated with great care and 
responsibility as human life. Indeed we live and move and have our 
future in the present condition of our natural environment which is in 
serious crisis and needs actions now. 

Introductory Remarks 

The Earth and its fullness of myriad of networks of life-giving systems 
is our only true home, anything else is a facade. Therefore conservation 
of our natural environment in a responsibly sustainable equilibrium is 
neither academic nor political, but rather a theological imperative 
commanded by necessity and biblical dictum. Christiandom in the 
West has traditionally treated the sheer transcendence of God as the 
sole deciding factor in allocating worths to human systems of knowing 
and doing. Thus immanence is proof of least importance while 
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transcendence is of uppermost importance. When this mode of thinking 
is applied to scriptural interpretation and especially to theological and 
ethical hermeneutics, a vast chasm is deeply set that separates the material 
from immaterial, physical from spiritual, body from the soul, and 
heaven from earth. Consequently, biblical and theological hermeneutics 
in the main have since been lopsidedly influenced and directed to a 
large extent by separatist and disjunctive forces of the neo-Platonic 
dualism. With such pairing of the opposites as the primary setting in 
the search for the great truth, such exercise is frivolously self-defeating 
since veritas Deus is freely offered by God. 

Seeing this search through the purview of the neo-Platonic dualism 
of which essence is utilitas etpotest as^ does indeed miss the true objectives 
of genuine biblical and theological hermeneutics that is, veritas est 
adaequatio rei ad intellectum, sive conformitas. It is therefore the main thrust 
of this truth search is mending the chasm between these two opposites: 
immanence versus transcendence. From a process theology perspective 
both opposites are not exclusive of each other but rather mutually 
inclusive for each is contained in the other. Immanence is a particular 
and limited form of appropriation of a more general and unlimited 
reality that is transcendence. Thus creation is the locus in quo immanence 
becomes general and unlimited while as transcendence is appropriated 
as particular and therefore limited. Since creation is fundamentally 
earthly, it is therefore most fitting to construct eco-theology upon this 
foundation of “the community of being,” of which ethos is the 
perichoresis of immanence and transcendence. 


1. The Practicum of Eco-theology 

Eco-theology is a particular theological and biblical reading and 
interpretation of ecology as the work of God in creation in accordance 
with the Scripture. The book of Genesis is commonly known as the 
story of how God created the universe and all its fullness: the heavens 
with the sun, the moon, the stars, and all of the firmaments; and the 
earth with all its waters, plants, animals, birds, fishes, the soil, the air, 
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and man and woman. Thus the whole of creation is God’s work 
with its clear purpose as providing sustenance of life support systems 
for all of God’s creation. 

All creation is the Lord’s, and we are charged with responsibility for 
the ways in which we use or abuse God’s gifts of life systems. Water, 
air, soil, ocean, minerals, energy resources, plants, animals, and space 
have intrinsic worths as creatures created by God. Each is therefore 
of intrinsic value that possesses quality of good even before creation. 
Goodness is not a by-product of God’s creation but it is rather the 
purpose of it. 


2. Some Core Bible Passages 

Genesis 1: 1 - 31. This passage includes the first creation story which 
tells of God’s handiwork from the first day of creation to the end of 
creation on the sixth day. It concludes with God’s approval of 
everything that had been created. 

Psalm 8: The psalmist sings of God’s glory in creation as the sun and 
the moon and the stars do depict the creative fingers of God. By 
looking at the heavens one sees and witnesses the mighty works of 
the Creator God. However, the same psalmist is alarmed by the 
sheer condescension of the Almighty God towards the lowly human 
person. As he queries, “what are human beings that you are mindful 
of them, mortals that you care for them? Yet you have made them a 
litde lower than God, and crowned them with glory and honor.” 

Psalm 24: 1-2. The earth is the Lord’s and all that is in it, the world, 
and those who live in it; for he has founded it on the seas, and 
established it on the rivers. The psalmist clearly identified God as 
creator and ruler of all of creation. With the order of creation, human 
being is to take full responsibility for the interdependence of myriad 
networking systems that produce living existence for all of creation. 
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Human being is more than a good steward, she is the Lover of the 
Earth and all its fullness. 

Leviticus 25: 2-7. God, the law giver rules that the land must be given 
rest after six years of sowing and harvest, and on the seventh the land 
must be given a sabbath. High fertility of the land produces better 
harvests however the intent of the text is rather the welfare of the 
land itself as it is of intrinsic worth. To all human persons who live 
and work on Jahweh’s Earth, treat thyselves to heaven by giving Earth 
her rightful dignity and rest! 

Joel 2: 21 - 27. Do not fear, O soil; be glad and rejoice, for the Lord 
has done great things! Do not fear, you animals of the field, for the 
pastures of the wilderness are green; the tree bears its fruit, the fig tree 
and vine give their full yield. Here the prophet prophesied that the 
Creator God is merciful to all creation including soil and animals. 
They will be fed and cared for and nothing will harm them as long as 
they are under God’s care. He then went on to describe how God 
provides care and sustenance to human beings. The moral of this 
prophesy is that human beings should provide same care and 
responsibility as the Creator God has done for all of creation. 

Mark 4: 26 - 29. Here is Jesus equating the growth of the kingdom of 
God to a seed that falls to the ground and start growing. While the 
sower goes about his tasks during the day the seed quietly sprouts and 
grows into maturity. The intrinsic worth of the seed is in its ability to 
generate growth which eventually results in good harvest. Caring for 
the soil stands for our responsibility to provide care and directions for 
safeguarding our natural environment, and for the development of 
just and sustainable ecological systems for all of God’s creation. 
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3. Negative impacts of our use and abuse of 
our natural environment here in Tonga 

Ocean level rising is a major and most dangerous environmental crisis 
that we are facing in Tonga today . Throughout most of Tongatapu 
and Ha’apai where low lying above-sea levels are seriously threatened 
by continuing rising of ocean level due to the global warming effects 
is made worse by our own abusing of these waterfront environments. 
Unwise and greed infested policies that allow for unlimited strip mining 
of sand from beaches and cutting of mangroves and use of 
waterfront landfills as bonus and or gifts in some form of dubious 
land tenancy are clear proofs of our own involvement in the 
destruction of our own lives. Lack of durable and responsible national 
policy for use and protection of our natural environment is an 
unforgivable sin we commit against ourselves and generations to come. 
We have been found guilty of ecological suicide, and the churches 
have been the leading perpetrator of the crime. Thus the challenge 
for the Churches of the Pacific is to take up the cross of a steward 
and shoulder its burden as they follow the steps of the One who 
comes to redeem the whole of creation. Government of Tonga must 
enact good responsible laws that protect and help to generate 
measures of environmental health and wellness. 


4. Law and Grace: Basis of Environmental 
Conservation Sustainability for the Pacific 

When the law of the land is not working well in providing its most 
pivotal necessitas imperativa which is protection against 
harm and legislation for the generation of the greater good, then it 
must be due for overhaul with transformative reconstruction. In all 
human cultures, two principle realities that are mutually interacting 
and the result of which is the positioning of culture in a particular 
and specific posture. One is the visible and materially based reality 
that is law, and the other is the invisible spiritually based reality that is 
grace. It is the materially visible, tangible, durable, and productive 
possessions of a culture that gives a particular culture its general as 
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well as its specific ways of understanding and doing, that is, the gestalt 
of a culture. It is however our experience that materials or to use a 
more common term, wealth, and its possession is only an indicator 
of the carnality of the culture. Things, objects, wealth - their presence 
and possession in the culture are the meaning-reflector components 
of the culture. Our institutions: sociopolitical, economic, religious, and 
especially ecological do give us the ability to deduce life meaning from 
the reflexive functions of material wealth basis of those institutions. 

Yet we do encounter a rather formidable dilemma when we treat 
these institutions as meaning provider instead of their rightful place 
of reflecting or pointing to life meaning beyond themselves, and to 
higher ideals. Therefore our great ideals of human and ecological health 
and wellness, freedom, independence, peace, and justice must never 
be bought at any wealth based price. They are, like all great human 
ideals, worth more than any earthly wealth, therefore they are free. 
Here enters that body of rules that assigns rights, duties, order, and 
protection, and that gives society legislation and direction. Law is that 
principle reality that assumes for itself the overall reflexive functions 
of our institutions. Nonetheless, these institutions do not and cannot 
avail themselves of the higher cognitive plane of cognitio intuitiva , the 
ultimate knowledge of a thing, as distinct from derivative and 
demonstrative or discursive knowledge. This cognitio intuitiva is the 
receptacle through which a person receives God’s grace, the other 
principle reality that together with law form the basis of a responsible 
and sustainable environmental legislation for the Pacific. 

A good strong legislation provides for responsible and effective national 
rules and regulations that govern all works and matters in and relating 
to natural environment. Conservation as preservation of sustainable 
integrated natural environment is too timid to face the extremely 
destructive onslaught of developmentalism. Instead a more strident 
ethic of resourcing management and development laws should lay 
the foundation for National Conservation Laws. Two equally 
important components of such ethic is founding ontology and its 
sequentially critical soteriology. As such the whole cosmos is derivative 
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of God’s act of creation of which primary objective is neither 
utilitarian nor prescriptive but rather intrinsic in worths and purpose. 
The natural environment is a spiritual being in that it lives its own life 
in active collaboration with human beings for mutual life benefits. 
Conservation of natural environment, therefore, is nature’s active and 
purposive involvement in the redemption of human beings in this 
planet Earth. Culturally speaking, the Government of Tonga, with 
Parliamentary approval, can elevate its current environmental laws 
from its dormant prescriptive state to an integratedly focused proactive 
legislative actions. 

Poetry as a Metaphor in a Tongan 
Theological Hermeneutics 
Poetry is pristine language imaging the rudimentary promptings of 
the soul. It is thus the very archaic and original status of yet an 
evanescent invisible reality, essence , which is at best “imaged” by the 
visible reality, existence. Poetry is that ‘poor’ evasive attempt to “trans¬ 
form” essence into existence. 

As such, poetry is fundamentally a metaphor, it stands for and on 
behalf of the other someone or something. However, it is more 
than just standing or acting for the other. It is the presentation of the 
unseen and the unpresentable in the “form of the seen and the 
presentable.” Poetry, thus is the other use of language. It is often said 
that poetry is the language of the heart, kardia , seat of passio, the 
generative embryo of theoria. A stern warning is called for against the 
negatively destructive assumption that poetry is a closed emotion circuit. 
This sort of false assumption is due of course to a misunderstanding 
of the Platonic dualism. It purports to define passion as seat of 
feeling/emotion which wrongly assumes as “fluidity” a floating object 
without grounding. Instead, passio, is the very grounding of actus Deus. 
Poetry, therefore, as a metaphor is the gateway in and out of the 
heart, generativa substantia , and into the practicum of our daily mundane 
world. 
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Within the wide communicative corpus of the Pacific cultures, poetry 
is a particular hermeneutics that lends meaning inside and outside of 
the Pacific language meaning-based cultural contexts. Thus, in essence, 
Tongan poetry is the culture wide embracing of the “promptings of 
the heart.” Poetry, within the Tongan context, is the totality of the 
daily living experiences as expressed in speech oratory, songs, dances 
and all that make sense of our personal and social relationships. 

In general, our Pacific people are not “very fond of reading books” 
or such similar learning and knowing tools. Instead, we are a talking, 
singing, and dancing learners, gatherers, and hemeneuticians of our 
meaning rich cultures. In the Pacific context, “feeling gives meaning to 
thinking.” Of course, subjectivity is the birthing embryo of objectivity 
- the former’s birthchild. I feel therefore I am , is what Decartes 
misunderstood as Ego sum cogito\ The relative similitude of this Pacific 
ethos in the West is, amongst others, Blaise Pascal’s dictum: “the heart 
has its reason which reason itself knows nothing of.” It is not as 
ignorantly assumed that Pacific people are “just too emotional,” since 
they easily and freely express themselves with their feelings. Pacific 
folks who feel right know that they are right, and they are responsible 
for those rights and privileges. It isn’t that we cannot think, but we do 
feel our thoughts in order that we can think with meanings, that is , 
feeling your thoughts in order that you can think inside and outside of 
your cultural contexts. Imagine a 6.6 foot 300 lbs. Tongan father 
crying his heart out at Fua’amotu International Airport when leaving 
for the United States of America, thus separating from his wife and 
young children. This scene may not make sense at all to a Westerner 
whose thinking hermeneutics does invalidate such unseemly behaviour. 
However, the context gives meaning to the text. Poetry is therefore 
contextualization: the inevitable inter-penetration between the text on 
the one hand, and the context, on the other hand. Handmaiden of 
poetry is prose, the latter is walking while the former is dancing: hiva, 
haka, and tau’olunga. 

(Please turn to Page 58 for a special song for this Consultation 
as especially composed by Rev. Dr. Mohenoa Puloka) 
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BIODIVERSITY. ETHNOBIODIVERSITY AND 
BIOSPIRITUALITY: 

A Foundation for Cultural Survival and 
Sustainable Living on Small Islands 

t@- ervf»nen for SPATS’ Cons-erV.moh' & lh*oloyi 




I wish pay my respects to, and ask for the blessings of God 
and the Holy Spirits and the land, the sea and the spirits of 
the ancestors of the indigenous peoples ofthe islands of the 
Pacific Ocean as the original custodians of their island, 
freshwater and marine biodiversity. 
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EMPHASIS 
0 Island Development?? 
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Medicinal Plant Project, Marshall Islands 
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CAPITAL and DEVELOPMENT 


Examples: cash, aid, forests, fisheries 
resources, coral reefs, beaches, 
agricultural systems, land and land tenure 
systems, culture, traditional knowledge, 
LANGUAGE AND 

OLDER PEOPLE AND 

YOUTH!!!! (The custodians and future 
users and custodians of cultural 
knowledge and ethnobiodiversity!!) 
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BUT. .Islands, also include the Earth’s most- 
bio^e^^^^gyiSj'Ngl^^jreatened 


flfanuka &toll, Republic of Kiribati 



Nauru .. Phosphate rich island. 


Some have hi 
destroyed, degraded and exported .. 
To enrich others’ soils!!! 
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1.18 Surface Water Ecosystem 
(Rivers/Streams/Lakes/Ponds) 



Rewa River, Viti Levu, Fiji Isl 




Tepuka Islet Conservation Area 
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Coastal Strand 


tation 










Espiritu Santo, Vanuatu 
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Lagoons. 
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3. GENETIC DIVERSITY: All genetic types or 
cultivated varieties of plants, animals and 
organisms found in these ecosystems 


















ETHMr 

knowledge, uses, r d@lisfe, resotfYc®- 
use systems andconservatiori “ 
practices and. language thaf1#|aiil 
societies, including modern , 
scientists, have for their ia'temf and 
marine ecosystems, species, tax a 
and genetic diversity. 


ISLAND ETHNOBIODIVERSITY AS CENTRAL 
TO THE DEFINITION 

On islands, people and their knowledge, 
traditions and spirituality are seen as 
inseparable from their terrestrial, freshwater 
and marine ecosystems rather than as 


S6QBrBl 




as embodied in 


i : 


concept 

kastom/custom or ples/place in Melanesia 
■ vanua/land and iqoliqoli/fisheries in Fiji; 
land/fonua. fanua. fenua whenua 
henua. ’enua, etc. throughout Polynesia 
• te aba and bwirej in Kiribati and the 
Marshall Islanjteinitomgsia. 


Inordinate cultural and 
economic importance IBD to 
island peoples and nations 
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CRITERIA FOR SUCCESS 

• Be holistic, innovative, adaptive 

° focus, not only on the “hot spots” and 
pristine areas, but also on the Earth’s “cool 
spots” and some of the most highly 
degraded and non-pristine islands and 
areas of islands, where people live. 

• Focus on both inhabited and uninhabited 
islands, large and small. 


8 Focus on both “wild” and cultural 
ecosystems, because the latter, on land, 
are normally, by far, the most useful and 
highly threatened 

e Focus on the conservation of entire island 
ecosystems, including their terrestrial, 
freshwater and marine biodiversity, which 
are all interlinked. Particular stress is place 
on focusing on the emerging seriously 
threatened status of marine biodiversity and 
that this is linked with IBD Conservation. 
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• Focus on BOTH species extinction 
and endangerment (which often 
focuses on endemic, “flagship 
species" or charismatic megafauna) 

AND 

® extinction and extirpation and 
economic extinction of populations 
and genetic varieties of culturally 
important, often ubiquitous, plants, 
animals and other organisms. 


• Carefully consider the merits of both in 
situ and ex situ conservation. 

e Work from the international and national 
levels right down to the local island and 
community and landowner levels. 

• Combine the best modem science and 
taxonomy with the best traditional and 
indigenous science and taxonomy to 
identify key species, threats and actions 
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CRITERIA FOR SUCCESS (Cont.) 

First and foremost concentrate on 
awareness raising, education and 
capacity building at all levels, 
because, without awareness of the 
“islands and ocean biodiversity" 
crisis and how it affects both islands 
and our planet Earth, we may be 
throwing the baby arks out with 
their own bathwater! 


Without knonwing about BD, 
appreciating its role as a foundation 
for island living, we have effectively 
lost our links with our island, 
freshwater and marine biodiversity 
and our BIOSPIRITUALITY AND 
SENSE OF WONDER AND 
RESPECT FOR THE VANUA, 
FENUA, FONUA, WHENUA, 

ABA, . . II 


tv-, 

%,t \\ 
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Prof. Pill A^albersberg’s Presentation 

(in continuation from Prof. Kandy Tham an y s presentation) 


.It would be good for us to have a chance to get out and 

see the coral reefs because if you want to think of the beauty of 
God’s creation - going out and looking at the amazingness of coral 
reefs — what we see going along the Queen’s Road looks like rocks. 
Coral reefs are living creatures i.e. algae and a great number of things 
- biodiversity which makes the sand for our beaches - protects us 
from tidal waves - gives us food - a tremendous number of services 
that the coral reefs give us that allow us to live and be protected in 
many ways from danger. These things are now threatened. 

In my younger days, fishing in Vatulele — by duva roots and nets that 
really take in a lot of fish, and I ask them - “are you worried about 
the fish finishing?” — and they tell you, “no, no, sega ni rawa ni oti na ika 
ni Vatulele!” (no, no, fish in Vatulele will never finish) i.e. fish will 
always be there. However, when you go back now and you are 
spending 2 or 3 times as much hours going out and catching little tiny 
fish; they’re still being provided for, but this is where science might 
come in and say, “you’re on the decline - you’re having to use more 
and more technology, night diving, you’re getting smaller fishes and 
taking more time to get them”. This is the Biodiversity decline and 
unless some changes are made the fish will eventually come close to 
disappearing and you will not be able to maintain your families and 
your culture. 

15 years ago there was a group called SPACHEE (a local environment 
group) who actually had initiatives like this and who came down to 
the theological colleges and talked about writing books or sermons 
about biodiversity and bringing it into the curriculum — some changes 
were made at that time and it was really exciting. Because we know 
the influence the church has and that the power from the pulpit is 
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incredible. An example of this kind of approach can be seen in 
Verata Ucunivanua (which you visited yesterday). This was a project 
we did with them to look at ways to help them manage their marine 
biodiversity. It has been so successful and therefore is happening in 
about 200 more villages throughout Fiji and many other countries, 
like Samoa, Vanuatu, Kiribati, Solomon Islands, Tuvalu — they’re 
helping communities. The only way the Pacific is going to survive is 
to have the people who are making the day to day decisions about 
resource use, having the information and the inspiration which are 
coming from your side to make intelligent decisions about how they 
use their resources. How we are going to get sustainable Pacific life 
that is not going to be depended on Governments - they do not 
have the resources — they have no control of what happened in 
Macuata, for example — very little control in Palau and in most other 
places in the Pacific. So it has to be giving the community members 
the knowledge, skills, the process, skills to manage their resources - 
this is what we try and do — help them with their decisions — if we 
disagree with them, we say why we think so. It might not work, but 
it is always their decision — but what we do is, we help them to 
monitor. It is important to see, was it the right decision. It’s about 
learning because you’re going to keep making decisions over and 
over again. So it is not about doing huge scientific studies to try and 
do the right thing at the beginning; it is talking things through, coming 
up with a reasonable pathway forward — seeing if it works and if it 
doesn’t work then you try another pathway. This is something we do 
in our daily lives — the fancy word is “basket management” — i.e. we 
try some things like medicine, religion etc. if it works we’ll stick with 
it and if it doesn’t then we try something else. And we are just starting 
to apply that in the conservation world. 

In working with communities one of the most interesting things that 
we do with them that really sort of makes the eyes light up — they 
have a lot of traditional knowledge that is true and valuable. We do 
a “food chain” i.e. you start with something. You say what does that 
eat and what does that eat and then what eats it; so you have 4 or 5 
different things. For example an octopus eats kaikoso. What do 
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kaikoso eat? They eat mud - well, mud is not going to make people 
live very well; so we talked about - what do they do in the sand - 
algae and things that cannot be seen, etc. where do those come from? 
They come from the sun and photosynthesis etc. What’s eating the 
kuita (octopus) then you go up the line. But the key left in there besides 
that interest in whats eating what is what happens if you take anything out 
of that food chain. What happens if you take the octopus out. At 
first, since the octopus will not be eating the kaikoso , you’re going to 
have lots and lots of kaikoso. But maybe too many and they will not 
have food so they will die out. What’s going to happen to the things 
that was eating the octopus. That will die out too. So if you have a 
food chain - everything is connected i.e. the connectivity of life and 
even though (you may not make any use of it) those little microscopic 
things which you cannot see that the kaikoso is eating - if those 
disappear everything is going to disappear. So even though it might 
not be important to human beings it ultimately is, and according to 
Rev. Tuwere’s talk - the inter-connectivity - moving away from the 
anthropogenic or anthrocentric i.e. man as the ruler. I’m always 
impressed with all of the village meetings that we go to where the 
vakatawa (pastor), the minister or the deaconess is always there and of 
course the meetings always begin with a lesson and the issue of 
stewardship is always part of the lessons with the appropriate passages 
from the Bible. And that is critical - that is what we need to move 
back to - stewardship rather than dominance and looking after these 
things because they are on the decline - there are evidence everywhere 
in the world but especially here in Fiji - things are not unending - 
maybe God will provide in different ways. But man need also take 
action and not just sit back and expect everything to come to him. 
That is an important lesson. 

The other thing - sometimes it is difficult in this work - is the idea of 
cause and effect; science is about cause and effect. If you have a 
particular fishing area - the fishes are going to get big - they are going 
to have lots of babies because the older the fish gets, the more babies 
it will have; these babies will go into the qoliqoli area and you will be 
able to catch them for consumption. Hence this idea of cause and 
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effect — i.e. you do something, something will follow. In many places, 
they say, well it is up to God\ We don’t know what will happen when we do that. 
Science has the role of explaining possibilities of what might happen 
if you take certain action. It is important for people think about that 
and to use that in their planning. It is also interesting to note that 
many fish change sex during their life cycle e.g. Kawakawa — from age 
1-5 it is female and from age 5 onwards it becomes male — that same 
fish! Another seafood, vasua also has the same lifestyle. And many 
other creatures in the sea. I do not know what it is that has to do with 
these lifestyles, but that is part of God’s way to make these fishes 
survive - it must be something that is beneficial to that species of fish 
that will make it survive. Therefore it is not going to be beneficial if 
we take all the big fish and we only have the female (kawakawa). It 
will not be a very good survival rate if we are only going to have fish 
that are below 5 years old and we only have females. These are things 
that we talk about when we go to the villages — you need to have a 
good survival rate i.e. wide range of ages, males/females, good healthy 
habitats for these things to live in and this is where conservation comes 
in e.g. the re-planting of mangroves. Those areas where, in the colonial 
days, we were told to cut down mangroves because they caused 
sickness to the people because of its “bad air”. 

However, we do know now that that’s where most fishes live and 
hide when they were babies. Mangroves are incredibly important 
for fish nurseries, crabs, etc. and you have much more fish in your 
reefs and surrounding areas connected to the whole eco-system of 
coral reefs, seagrass beds, mud flats — its all needed in different parts 
of animal lifestyles. Of course, when sediments come down the 
rivers - it stops it from pollutants — it stops it from reaching the coral 
reefs, protects the coasts from erosion. The tsunamis in the Indian 
Ocean - in places that had mangroves - places that had coral reefs - 
the loss of life was almost zero. That was the natural protection that 
God created to protect the shorelines from other natural disasters. 
You cut them down, it is no longer there and these disasters are 
much, much worse. There are multiple uses that people can make; 
so to me the removal of huge amounts of mangroves is really a 
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“sin” and as we go around villages, we are encouraged to share these 
awareness to the community. Korotogo Village was the first area 
where we replanted mangroves about 15 years ago and a group called 
OISCA has taken over that work and are continuing to do that very 
well. If you do anything in terms of intervention - that’s about one 
of the most useful things that can be done around the Pacific for 
sustainable life and resources for people to have. 
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Presentation from the Fiji Forestry 
by Mr. Eliki Senivasa 


MISSION STATEMENT 

The Department of Forestry is 
committed to the development of 
forestry resource management 
strategies and the enforcement of 
sustainable forestry practices aimed 
at maximising the contribution of the 
sector to the country’s economy 
thereby improving the standard of 
living of all people throughout Fiji. 


FORESTRY POLICY 


V To protect and develop natural vegetation needed to maintain climate, 
conserve the soil and water resources arid ensure continuous supplies of 
forest products. 


♦ To devel op t i m hers that can be produ ced eco no mo mi cal ly and i n suff i d ent 
quantities. 


v T o ensure the best qual iti es of ai I sped es of ti mberl a vai I able, and t o p ro mot e 
t he u se of I esser■ kno vn sp< eci es. 

m 


♦ T o est abl i sh and pro mote an export t rade inti mber. 


v T o rnai nt ajn and i mpr ove t he f Eft i I it y of th e soi I by pr eservati on and vh ere 
necessary, extending the forest cover. 


To check soil erosion arid to reco ver areas already eroded. 


T o p rovi de and pr eserve a meniti es. 
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National Heritage Parks 


The National Trust of Fiji (Amendment Act 
1998 authorizes the National Trust of Fiji to 
promote and preserve sites and objects of 
historic, architectural and/or national interests. 
These are to be preserved and conserved as 
national heritages, which should benefit the 
present generations and visitors alike, and 
should also be preserved for posterity to enjoy. 


WHY FOREST CONSERVATION 

• PROTECT RARE WILDLIFE AND ENDEMIC 
SPECIES 

• SUSTAIN BENEFITS AND IMPORTANT 
KNOWLEDGE FOR FUTURE GENERATION 

• APPRECIATION OF THE INTRINSIC VALUES 
OF THE FOREST BESIDE TIMBERS e.g. 
BIRD WATCHING, SWIMMING AND HIKING 
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Began in 1860’s 

Is the oldest conservation organization in 
the World 

Headquarters based in the Bronx Zoo in 
New York 

The Organization is located in almost all 
parts of the world 

Renown for the saving of the Siberian 
Tigers and conservation work in the Africa 
Program 
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Integrated- Ccmservati dri 


CurR§ftfe Marine fdn^rvation 




% r The Ecosystem 'Based 

Managepqirft Project 

^ %: * 

w * Began in 2004 
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yiEstaMii 


The Approaches 

Ge<ief«ii EiMioiimeiit<il Education 


Moiiitoiiny 
iSE • Biological) 


C 01 intimity 
Ewjtiyeineitf 



Kubulau 

Reserve 

Network 




Reef Fish Reives 


Offshore MPA 
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The Caste and Players 



* WHO 

Communities, EBM Project Partners, Tourists Operators 

Government departments (Fisheries, Forestry, Environment), 
FLMMA 

* WHY 

Biological: detect changes, increase fish abundance and diversity, 
reef healthiness, coral bleaching resilience, climate change, 
spill over effects, identify threats (fishing pressure) and 
determine impacts of threats 

Socio-economic: to measure success of MPAs (livelihood) and 
economic profile, compliance, community perception of 
management, community perceptions of resources 



• Improve participation in management in communities 

♦ Improve awareness and acceptance of management 

* I mprove understanding of threats to ecosystem 

• Improve understanding of benefits of management 
- tangible benefits 
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AfewGatectortVB Loweer 


Why birds? 


fled Shimng Pamt - ro l/a/w/a Lew & Lowa/vw 


Why birds? 


- easier than other animals / plants to survey 

- can be monitored by local communities 


Bird Life 


Good biological “indicators” 

- indicate health of overall biodiversity/forest / fish 


Fiji fbmtfinch- Arctemrc to Fiji 


>i. 

Bird Life 



1 
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Why birds? 





They are attractive “Flagships” 
- large, beautiful, sing 


Have cultural & traditional links 
- totem species, use of feathers.. 


Bird Life 


Why birds? 


Bird life 


IVsny-cokturva fruit Cove - Regional endemic 


Frequently used in the Bible 

- carry important messages 
of the Kingdom of God 
Some examples: 

- Beauty 

- Petrels 

- Waders 


k* Y\ 
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Global IBA criteria used in Fiji 

1. Globally Threatened Bird Species 
follows IUCN threat categories 
= > 1 pair of Critical / Endangered bird species 
= > 10 pairs of Vulnerable bird species 


2. Endemic birds 

Fiji’s I BAs must include populations of all its 
endemic (and regional endemic) bird species 




Mr. VilikesaMasibalavu 
of Birdlife International 
with his presentation and 
looking on is the 
Facilitator Rev. 1 /aka 
Ngaro, Principal of 
Takamoa Theological 
College, Cook Islands 
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CONSULTATION STATEMENT 


Introduction 

We, participants at the first Conservation and Theology Consultation, 
comprising of representatives from Christian Theological Institutions 
who are members of the South Pacific Association of Theological 
Schools (SPATS), Inter-Denominational organisations and Fiji-based 
Conservation Organisations; having met at the Jovili Meo Mission 
Centre of the Pacific Theological College in Suva, Fiji Islands from 
the 16 th to 19 th October, 2007 to engage in the issue of conservation 
recognising that the conservation of the Pacific environment is an 
issue which calls for a committed response by all who call the Pacific 
home as a moral imperative. 

We recognise that there is a need for collaborative action by both the 
Pacific Churches and Regional Conservation Organisations. 

We recognise that this is but the first phase of collaboration aimed at 
raising theology on theissue of conservation and commit to continuing 
to engaging futher in the next two phases of this effort. 

Conservation Issues 

Conservation issues that were discussed focused on three key themes: 

1. The importance of biodiversity: 

• Genetic diversity 

• Species diversity 

• Ecosystem diversity 
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Pacific Islands’ biodiversity is important in terms of its 
uniqueness and it is essential to maintaining our Pacific 
Islands’ way of life. 

2. Customary practices and values, and traditional knowledge 
related to biodiversity; recognising the important role of the 
indigenous and local communities. 

3. Sustainable use, preservation and conservation of 
Biodiversity. Some over-arching themes which need 
theological articulation in the issue of conservation : 

• Obligate dependence 

• Stewardship 

• Bio-spirituality 

• Ethno-biology 

• Web of Life 

• Community-focused conservation 

• Adaptive management 

Theological Considerations 

We recognised that the basis of our “ecological” theology lies in 

the doctrine of Creation and the doctrine of Redemption. 


We also identified a web of relationships between the Creator God 
and the Created. 



Our discussions focused on attempting to answer the question: 
“How does our theology contribute to the issue of conservation?” 

Discerning a Trinitarian relationship between God, the Land and 
Humankind we acknowledge that when the Land cries, 

Humankind cries, and that when Humankind cries, the Land cries 
and that when either the Land or Humankind cry, God cries. 


V' y\ 
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lecular 


We recognised that we need to be more “ecological” with our 
theology. By “ecological” we mean environmentally conscious. 

We recognised that we need to articulate an understanding of a 
God that loves nature, loves the sea and loves the land. 

We recognised that there is a need for a theological understanding 
of what is life as a whole, to understand the whole world as the 
Household of God; that the earth and all creation is our neighbour, 
is our family. 

In our discussion we identified the weakness of anthropocentric 
theology as contributing to the current attitudes to the environment. 
Outcomes 

• We call for a simplifying of ecological theology to enable 
the complex eco-theological concepts to be understood at 
the grassroots level. 


We call for the creation of an electronic form through the 
SPATS website for discussion of issues related to 
Conservation and Theology. 
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• We commit to developing a curriculum on conservation 
and theology for the member institutions of SPATS. 

• We commit to developing a handbook on conservation 
for the churches of the Pacific. 

• Two working groups will be formed (Curriculum and 
Handbook) to continue to work together on drafting the 
documents. 

Phase 2 

On completion of the draft curriculum and handbook, a second 
consultation will be held to finalise the contents of both 
publications. 

Phase 3 

The final phase before implementation of these documents will be 
a “Training of Trainers” phase. 


Acknowledgement 
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Call for Partnership 

We urge and welcome Pacific Island governments and other 
interested partners to join us in working towards a Pacific theology 
of our environment. 


19 th October ; 2007 
Suva, FIJI ISLANDS 
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